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By Deane Dickason—from Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


In housing developments the country over are stores, theaters, bars, but will there be churches? 


To help our Church reach its many goals, let us take 


THE FIRST STEP 


gy work of the Church is never finished. 
The Church must never lay down its tools 
and bask in satisfaction with its achievements. 
As long as there is one person in the world 
who has not found relief from fear, superstition, 
and the accusing finger of sin by entering the 
way of life revealed and made possible by our 
Lord, there will be something more for the 
Christian fellowship to do. 

Today there are so many significant oppor- 
tunities for service before our Church we have 
to decide which to undertake first. Missionary 
calls from overseas come in unprecedented 
number, with far-reaching implications for the 
future political situation in many lands. The 
generation which will determine the future of 
America is now on college and university 
campuses deciding how and to what ends it shall 
live. The masses of working people are at the 
doors of our missions in this country. Our na- 
tion is stunned by the revelations of the lack 
of moral integrity among various groups in its 
citizenry. Those whose vocation it is to present 


the gospel of Christ find many today who are 
humbled and receptive, willing to investigate 
what the Church may have to offer. 


> all those things to be done, where 
shall we take hold? Since we cannot do 
everything, we want to do that which is the 
most strategically important. For two years our 
Church has been studying this question and has 
its answer—we must increase the number and 
strength of groups which are centers of Christian 
influence in our communities. This is done by 
developing new congregations and strengthen- 
ing our production of leadership. We will thus 
have the continuing ability to maintain our mis- 
sionary and educational program. First, then, 
we will aid in new church development by ad- 
vancing funds for new church buildings, and 
we will furnish better facilities for our theologi- 
cal seminaries. Thus we will strengthen the 
foundation of a Christian America and insure 
a Christian service throughout the world. 





—GLENN W. Moore 


Pressyr 






NEVER 
BEFORE 


ALL 3 BOXES OF FAMOUS 
CHILTON GREETING CARDS 


|] SELL THEM TO YOUR FRIENDS IN SPARE TIME— MAKE $2.05 PROFIT 


00. 


A SPARE TIME MONEY MAKING OFFER LIKE THIS 





ORCHID DELIGHT 


Here is truly a superb assortment of 21 
a ~ —. we oe Birthdays, 

ellis, Sympathy, y Congratula- 
ti Annive: d Friendship greet- 


THOUSANDS MAKE $50 AND MORE SELLING 
THIS FAMOUS CHILTON PLAN 


1 buy; if purchased 
would cost at least $3.00 


20 Kingston St., Boston 11, Mass. 


Think of it! More than TWO DOLLARS CASH PROFIT 
is waiting for you in these exciting boxes of famous Chilton 
Everyday Greeting Cards. A GU. profit—you 
MUST make $2.05 just by showing these cards to friends 
and neighbors, or return them at our expense. Why is it so 
easy to make money showing Chilton Greetings? You'll 
know the answer the minute you look at these colorful, 
inspiring masterpieces. Birthday cards, anniversary, get- 
well, friendship cards—cards for every occasion, all year 
‘round. Not the ordinary run-of-the-mill cards that folks 
look at just once and throw away, but heartwarming, un- 
forgettable CHILTON Greetings— so beautiful you'll be 
tempted to frame every one! (For instance, in our Surprise 
Garden Assortment, illustrated above, every card contains a 
packet of flower seeds!) Because these cards are so un- 
usually beautiful, the messages so moving and overflowing 
with kindly sentiment, they must be seen to be appreciated! 
That’s why we invite you to see them for yourself, compare 
them with the most treasured cards you have ever given or 
received. Consider, in the privacy of your own home, how 
happy your friends and neighbors would be to give and 
receivé greetings like these. Your own intelligence will tell 
you that there must be thousands of folks in your 
neighborhood who will be just as thrilled and de- 
lighted by these unusual Chilton Greetings as you were 
. . » particularly when they discover that Chilton 
Greetings cost no more (and usually less) than just 
ordinary cards. Money will ur in on you! You will 
make a fat profit on every sale! You will earn $10, $20, 
$50 and more, in your spare time—so quickly and 
easily it will take your breath away! You don’t need 
any previous experience to make quick profits with 
Chilton Greetings. Our free money - making guide 
shows you how. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER! YOUR PROFIT GUARANTEED 


Send no money—pay absolutely nothing when your sample 
boxes arrive. EXAMINE these beautiful Chilton Greetings. 
SHOW them to your friends and neighbors. READ the fasci- 
nating details of how thousands of members of the Chilton 
Family are making sensational profits, in spare time, just by 
talking to friends and neighbors! Unless your friends lit- 
erally insist on buying these giving you an IMME- 
DIA’ PROFIT of $2.05—return them at our e: 


SURPRISE GARDEN 
14 — Garden" cards with greet- 
ings tha or grow! Each all-occa- 
sion card contains a packet of real 
flower seeds which if planted in a flower 
» window box or flower pot w!!] grow 
into a Surprise Garden! ch card is 
complete and an outstanding creation 
even without the seeds. e Surprise 
Garden will survive long after the card is 
‘one! You'll be thrilled beyond words by 
fhis® unusual and heartwarming assort- 
ent. 


a iPARK-L-ETTES 
sparkling and colorful METALLI 
CARDS! Assortment includes Birthdays, 
Weddings, Get Wells, Friendship, Anni- 
and Baby Congratulations. 
Cards come in soft delicate colors in- 
guaas o/ Pileed pe and green. 
cal as scallo 
one a different design. narchusce tt 





Churches! Clubs! 


Write for our sure-fire tested fund-raising 
plan. A guaranteed method. 


Fee Ce ee ee 


CHILTON GREETINGS CO. 


120 Ki on . -2, 
i. © Dept. PL-2, Beston 


1812 Roscoe St., Dept. -2, Chicago 
13, mm. sacs 


Please send me the three boxes of 
CHILTON Everyday Greetings described 
above, on free approval. I may keep 
them and pay only ei plus mailing costs 
or return them at your expense. 


City Zone. . . State 


2 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, lil. owe nothing. You can’t miss—if you mail the coupon nowt I he MS Be hE SAR MIS 
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pashan Cruise 


For Presbyterians 





For you—a dream voyage of 3866 miles 
in the peaceful, calm Inside Passage, the 
Gulf of Alaska and Prince William Sound. 
The entire trip, July 21-Aug. 10, 1952. 
$621 complete cost roundtrip from Chi- 
cago, including a// traveling expenses, even 
tips. Ideal for singles and couples, for 
people who enjoy Christian Companion- 
ship while traveling. An educational, in- 
spiring, broadening cruise of high quality. 

For free, illustrated “Alaska Cruise For 
Presbyterians’ folder, please address our 
Tour Leader: 

Rev. Louis J. Kovar, 


Pastor Central Presbyterian Church, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. (He is former Moderator, St. Paul Presby- 
tery and a ber of the ti I staff, Pres- 
byterian Board of National Missions.) 

















DIVIDENDS 
FOR SALE! 


. but our brand new booklet about 
them is free. 

In it we've listed 638 common stocks 
that have paid dividends each year for at 
least 20 years . . . most of them for closer 
to 50—and some for more than a century! 

Naturally, these dividends vary .. . range 
from a little less than 1% all the way up 
to nearly 14%. But on the average, you 
could expect just about 6% on money in- 
vested in these securities at today’s prices 
and dividends. 

Of course, continuous dividends don’t 
necessarily guarantee a good investment. 
But they do demonstrate the comparative 
strength of these 638 companies through 
war and peace, good times and bad. 

If you'd like this list of 638 stocks with 
recent prices and yields, just ask for our 
booklet called “DIVIDENDS.” 

And if you'd like our help in deciding 
which are the best in your situation, just 
ask for that, too. There’s no charge for 
either. Simply address— 


Department ZH-2 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 








Marriage and Divorce 
« I agree with Dr. Macartney’s objec- 
tion to Overture A (The Sounding 
Board, P.L., Jan. 5) and go further to 
disagree with any “exception clause” 
whatsoever. .. . 

Horrible is the thought of divorce in 
relation to the marriage of Christ with 
his bride, the Church. . . . Marriage is 
an unbreakable bond. You can abuse it, 
you can forsake it, but you cannot break 


it—THe REVEREND Myron WHEELER 
Liberty, Missouri 


« Dr. Macartney maintains that Over- 
ture A departs from the teaching of 
Christ and the Scriptures in giving lib- 
erty to the ministry to remarry the guilty 
person who has been divorced. I think 
this overlooks the fact that most of the 
time divorce is a tragedy rather than a 
crime. ... 

If the Christian religion means any- 
thing at all . . . it means that God does 
indeed forgive sin to those who are 
penitent. . . . Where there is a chance 
that the Church by its ministry and 
sympathy can help those who have 
erred to redeem their lives and get a 
fresh start, by all means it is sub-Chris- 
tian unless it makes use of this oppor- 


tunity. —THE REVEREND J. S. WILLIS 
First Presbyterian Church 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


*““Music Master” 

« It was my privilege to speak at the 
dual convocation at Hastings in Decem- 
ber, and I heard Dr. Fuhr’s choir (P.L., 
Jan 5) . . . I expected to hear a fine 
choir, but I was very much delighted to 
note in Dr. Fuhr’s choir a most extraor- 
dinary quality of tone, precision, and 
volume. It was one of the finest choirs 
I ever heard. This was particularly true 
of the bass where he had what is known 
in Europe as octaven. That is, some 
basses which would sing an octave be- 
low the ordinary bass parts. . . . Hayes 
Fuhr deserves all the fine things you 
have said about him. . . . 


—JaMes Francis Cooke 
Editor-emeritus, Etude 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


« The article on Hayes M. Fuhr and 
his work at Hastings College is most 
interesting. Not the least interesting sen- 
tence is this: “Dr. Fuhr’s work in the 
Presbyterian Church has seen him serv- 
ing as an elder and a member of the 
session. .. . ” (emphasis supplied). 
Just how would one serve as an elder 
without being a member of the session? 


—ALBERT E. MeEpen, Jr. 
Westfield, New Jersey 
{Ed. note: One would not. A Prespy- 


















TERIAN LIFE proofreader has been “ 
ered” about this.] Co- 


Clergymen and Disasters 


« The very important subject of P 
estant, Anglican, and Orthodox cle 
at disasters is discussed in your Brie 
case column (P.L., Jan. 5), and as 
editor who often covers disasters, I m 
write you to take exception with 
you say.... 

1. .. .The distinctive collar is 
what gains the Romans space. It is ¢ 
press Communion breakfasts, the ce: 
less work in city rooms by news-min¢ 
priests who help reporters. . . . 

2. Roman priests may have rites 
perform at the scene of the accide 
but non-Roman clergy certainly ¢ 
show up, as well as at the home of t 
bereaved. .. . and | 

3. At disasters I have found mo: 2 
Roman and Episcopal priests. I havi ock 
called the homes of Protestant clerg 
and found them totally disinterested i 
leaving their warm firesides. . . . 

4. The Roman Church trains 
priests to take care of people at act 
dents and to talk to reporters. . . . 


—FRepDeERICK H. Sontag 
Roving Correspondent, The Living Churd 
Verona, New 
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« The Briefcase column’ in the Jan 
5 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE . . . reca 
a question I asked recently of one ¢ 
the active women church members here: 
“I can't understand why more fo 
won't notify me . . . when there is he 
pitalization.” 

The good . . . woman replied, “Prote 
tants aren't afraid to die. ... We havei 
mediate access. to God through praye 
and don’t have to have a minister calling 
on us in the hospital. . . .” 

It is good to find oneself ministe 
to people some of whom .. . have 
faith which carries them through e 
the valley of the shadow of death. 


—TuHe REVEREND WILLIAM J. Fr 
Moosic Presbyterian 
Moosic, Pennsy 
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“Response Was Beautiful” | 


« The December 8 issue of Press 
RIAN Lire (The Sounding Board) 
ried our suggestion that readers 
demonstrate the meaning of Christ 
with personal assistance to elderly 

ants of our Church now living on the 
ragged edge of poverty. The respon 
was beautiful. . . . Sixteen readers sel 
checks from $5.80 to $500, total 
$1,400, and fifty-four homes were th 
recipients of a real Christmas gift. . ++ 


—Epwarp WILL 
Board of Pensions, Presbyterian C! 
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Co-chairmen of the Building 
und Commission—in charge of 
aising $12,000,000 for new church 
d seminary structures—are Dr. 
ugh Evans, pastor of Westminster 
hurch, Dayton, Ohio, and former 


moderator (1950-51) (top, clearing 
and for Alaskan church), and Mr. 
Samuel C. Slaymaker, of Slaymaker 
ock Co., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


wm(middle picture). Chairman of the 
Building Funds Directorate, Dr. 
lenn Moore (center, bottom pic- 
ture), was formerly in church ex- 
tension work in Los Angeles, a 
critical churchless area. Member of 
the Directorate Dr. Hermann Morse 


(left, bottom picture) is General 
Secretary of the Board of National 
Missions. Dr. John T. Peters, an- 
ther Directorate member (right, 

picture), is Secretary of 
Promotion for the Department of 
United Promotion. 
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MEDITATIONS 


The Vine and Its Branches 


IX THE story of the Last Supper as it 
is told by John, Jesus used a lovely 
figure of speech to describe his rela- 
tionship to his disciples. He said that he 
was the true vine, the source of the 
fruitful life, and that his disciples were 
the branches. “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches” (John 15:5). The figure of 
the vine was a familiar one to the He- 
brew mind. Isaiah and Jeremiah referred 
to the Israelites as God’s vine, often, in 
their view, an unfruitful example. And 
Jesus, having just partaken with his 
disciples of the bread and the wine, 
would have had the figure of speech 
easily in mind. It is a vivid figure—the 
vine with its many branches, each dif- 
ferent in size and shape yet each de- 
pendent for its life on the central stem. 
That, said our Lord, is like the rela- 
tionship between me and my mange 9 
It is only when you, my followers, abide 
in me, and I your Lord abide in you, 
that you can bring forth fruit. 

The tragedy of those who live apart 
from Christ, many of them charming and 
agreeable folk, is not that they are all 
wicked, but that they could be so much 
better. Their tragedy is not that of evil 
lives, but that of wasted lives. For when 
a person comes under the spell of Christ, 
he is different. This is true even of some 
in the Church who fall short in their 
Christian profession. Think how much 
worse they would be if they weren't ex- 
posed to the spirit of Christ. Even the 
branch that is fruitful, said Jesus, is 
pruned so that it will bring forth more 
fruit. 

If our relationship to Christ is that of 
branches to vine, what kinds of fruit- 
fulness might we expect to see? 

For one thing, most of us could be 
better parents. In many ways the only 
important thing you may ever have the 
opportunity of doing in life is to be a 
parent. At the pearly gates, you may 
not be asked of what you were president, 
how much you ani a year, or what 
other distinctions were yours, but you 
will certainly be asked what kind of a 
parent you were. Did you teach your 
children to pray? Did you help them 
to know the love of Christ? Did you 
guide their religious development with 
some kind of family devotions? Did they 
see in you a worthy example? Did you 
deal with family tensions in terms of 
what they were doing to your children? 
Just as some people commend them- 
selves to you ee al of the kind of 
friends they have, just so some parents 
commend themselves to you because of 
the kind of children they have reared. 










There is no greater fruitfulness that, 
come from your relationship to Ch 
than that of being a consecrated par 
who can pass on to the next gener: 
young people who are more deve 
intelligent Christians than your ¢ 
generation. 

For another thing, if your relati 
ship to Christ is that of a branch to 
vine, you could bring fresh viewpoi 
to life. It is an easy thing to take 
old adage, “When in Rome, do as 
Romans do,” so seriously that everyby 
becomes alike. It is often true am 
young people, most of whom feel a « 
pulsion to dress alike. It is often true 
colleges, where the undergraduate wo 
rather die than be thought “differe 
It is certainly true among adults 
tend to sit around uttering the sa 
old clichés. And the older you get, 
more stereotyped are your beliefs, u 
you are molded into the character of 
community in which you live. We te 
to settle to the level of the crowd i 
stead of letting the spirit of Christ 
and lift our views. Paul recognized 
when he said, “And be not conform 
to this world: but be ye transfom 
by the renewing of your mind . .. 
(Romans 12:2). 

For another thing, the person 
is joined to Christ as a branch to 
vine could be much more useful in 
common life. Christ points us to a cle: 
understanding of the fact that we 
happiest when serving other peo 
Those who take no responsibilities 
the community in which they live 
so much and end up on the rocks 
dissatisfaction, and in the foolish p 
suit of pleasure waste themselves 
triviality. Christ calls you to invest 
life in something worth while and 
ing, and in so losing it and spend 
you will really find it and keep it 

When your relationship to Christ 
as close and as continual as that of t 
branches to the vine, the frui 
will be seen in daily life. 
































Scripture Readings 


First Day: John 15:1-11. The vine and b 
Second Day: John 15:12-17. Bring forth fruit 
Third Day: Jeremiah 2:20-30. A strange vine. 
Fourth Day: Isaiah 5:1-7. Wild grapes. 
Fifth Day: Psalm 80:7-19. A vine and 
Sixth Day: Hosea 10:1-4. An empty vine. 
Seventh Day: Matthew 12:31-37. Tree known 
its fruit. 
Eighth Day: Matthew 26: 26-30. The fruit of 
vine. 












Ninth Day: Luke 13:1-9. If it bears fruit. 
Tenth Day: Matthew 3:7-12. Fruits of rey 

Eleventh Day: Luke 11:1-4, Teach us to 
Twelfth Day: Romans 12:1-5. Be not conf 
Thirteenth Day; Matthew 20:20-29. Servant o 
Fourteenth Day: Mark 8:34-38. Saving your 


—LAWRENCE MacCo.v How 
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“ » A momentous motion picture event 
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Cast of Thousands! 
Filmed in Rome 


The magnificent picturization of the era 
in which the spirit of faith won 
its finest victory! The story of young 
lovers dedicated to a great crusade 
in the cruel tyrannical reign of Nero! 
The famous Nobel Prize novel comes to the 


Roving screen in all its power and splendor! 


ROBERT TAYLOR * DEBORAH KERR * LEO GENN and PETER USTINOV 


Screen Play JOHN LEE MAHIN and S. N. BEHRMAN, SONYA LEVIEN ¢ Based on the Novel by Henryk Sienkiewicz 
Directed by MERVYN LeROY © Produced by SAM ZIMBALIST « An M-G-M Picture 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE CHURCH MUST BUILD WHERE PEOPLE ARE 


It is always important in the work of the Church 
to ask how well we are doing the work that needs to 
be done today. It is even more important to consider 
whether what we are doing today is likely to make 
easier or harder what will need to be done tomorrow. 
This year, in celebrating the 150th anniversary of 
Presbyterian National Missions, we may well remind 
ourselves that if our fathers had not been foresighted, 
we would not now have either the kind of Church or 
the kind of nation that we have. 

In each of the great periods of missionary expan- 
sion, the Church became aware that people in great 
numbers had moved out of reach of the existing 
churches. New territories had opened to settlement. 
In each period some thought the Church should con- 
centrate on strengthening the churches it already had, 
but the wiser ones knew the Church must go where 
the people went. If the Church had not done so, 
this nation would have grown up largely without 
churches, or at least without Presbyterian churches. 
But because it did so, we planted the Presbyterian 
Church in every part of our national domain and have 
made no unworthy contribution to the evangelization 
of the American people. For the first half of the nine- 
teenth century and for fifty years after the end of the 
Civil War, church extension was a very obvious need. 
Not only was the population increasing rapidly, but it 
was spreading over the continent. 


The present period is like these earlier periods 
but at the same time is very different. In the last 
decade our total population increased over 19,000,000, 
which, under any circumstances, would have sub- 
stantially enlarged the responsibilities of the Chris- 
tian Church. To add to this increase in numbers, in 
the same decade more people moved their homes than 
were living in the United States fifty years ago. Now 
more people are living in communities not adequately 
churched than at any time in our history. The form 
of the problem is different but in its essence it is still 
the same problem. The Church still must go where 
the people go if America is to be Christian. 

Now and then someone asks why we should estab- 
lish new churches today when we have on the rolls 
of the General Assembly 2,000 vacant churches. The 
simple answer is that they are not in the right places. 
A hundred churches in places where they are no 
longer needed, or where they cannot be maintained, 
are no part of an answer to the lack of a church where 
it is needed. Many factors have weakened some old, 
established churches or even removed the need for 
them. But we need hundreds of new churches in order 
to minister to people where they now live. 

Where are these new communities? Many of them 
are in the states which had the highest population 
growth during the last decade—California, Oregon, 
Washington, Arizona, Texas, Florida, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Michigan, for example. Many more are within 
the orbits of our great cities throughout the country. 
Of the fifty-seven standard metropolitan areas which 
in 1940 had over 250,000 population each, nine grew 
50 per cent or more in the last decade while twelve 
grew from 25 to 50 per cent. Some of these com- 
munities represent the spillover of cities into new 
suburbs. Some represent the drawing-in of rural peo- 


ple to the environs of industrial areas. Some are the 
result of new developments within older areas. Some 
are newtlevelopments in the vicinity of new industrial 
projects established in small towns or rural areas. 


Someone may ask why, if this sort of thing has 
been going on for years, we are just waking up to its 
significance. There is no simple answer to that. That 
some needs were long neglected is true enough, partly 
but not wholly explained by the depression and later 
by war conditions. However, two things should be 
realized: one, that our present acute problem is largel¥ 
a creation of the last decade; second, that for some 
years now our Church has been striving, with wholly 
inadequate resources, to meet this need. We have 
record of 347 new Presbyterian churches during the 
past decade, 268 of them started after the close of 
the war. These churches already enroll well over 
50,000 members, more than half of them secured on 
confession or re-affirmation of faith. To date, they 
have contributed over $5,600,000 for current support, 
over $4,224,000 for buildings, and about $640,000 
in benevolences. To make this possible, both the Board 
of National Missions and the presbyteries and synods 
concerned have “scraped the bottom of the barrel,” 
and the people have responded wonderfully well. 

This experience, in relation to the task before us, 
may be broadly generalized as follows: First—This 
whole problem has been and will continue to be 
approached in cooperation with other denominations. 
It is our policy to secure comity allocations for all 
new churches, and to place them only where the need 
for them is fully established. Second—What remains 
to be done is greater than what has been done. More+ 
over, new needs and opportunities are being created 
all the time. Third—Unless a new community is en- 
tered by the Church at an early stage, the task is 
much more difficult. In many cases it is impossible 
later to secure suitable sites because of zoning and 
other restrictions. Where they can be secured, costs 
are much higher. In any event, a community without 
a church soon acquires a “mind-set” that makes min- 
istry more difficult. Delay is costly and in some cases 
all but fatal. Fourth—Under favorable conditions, a 
new church with strong leadership and a reasonably 
adequate first unit of a building may be expected to 
make rapid progress. Our new churches are among 
our most effective in evangelism and in giving both to 
benevolences and to their own support. It is notable 
that such a substantial proportion of their members 
are newly won to the Church. A new church is our 
best present investment both in conservation and in 
evangelism. Fifth-New communities are made up of 
younger families and swarm with children. Their 
potential for the future of the Church is high. 


It is for such reasons as these that, in tackling this 
problem, we are building today for tomorrow. New 
churches are not the Church’s only concern. Never- 
theless, here is a task that is not to be neglected. A 
resolution of the Division of Home Missions of the 
National Council of Churches, December 11, 1951, 
summarizes our position: “, . . the extension of the 
Christian Church in America, so that its ministry is 
available to all our people, in new communities as in 
old, is an essential part of our historic mission.” 


By Hermann N. Morse. 
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Building Today for Tomorrow 


THESE PEOPLE NEED A CHURCH 


Presbyterians who have places to worship will help 
build them for those who don’t 


Meeting places are hard to find for new congregations. Some must worship in the chilly engine rooms of local firehouses. 


In the half-dozen years since the war's 
tnd, new homes by the thousands have 
been thrown up on the outskirts of cities 
ind towns across the country. Newly- 
weds and families previously doubled- 
wp with relatives have signed on the 

line as fast as new quarters are 
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completed. Some developments have 
been entirely sold out when construc- 
tion was barely underway. 

Too often families engaged in this 
pell-mell scramble for houses have had 
to buy without giving enough thought 
to community facilities. Were there suf- 


ficient schools, stores — and churches? 
Usually there weren't. But the need for 
a house was imperative. The rest would 
be taken care of later. 

Enterprising businessmen are rapidly 
filling the gaps in shopping needs; des- 
perately overcrowded schools are fore- 
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ing scores of new ones into existence. 
The building of churches, however, 
has lagged. The jump in new congre- 
gations during the postwar period 
— although sizeable — is not nearly pro- 
portionate to the number of new homes. 
Because people have new houses but 
no new churches, Presbyterians are be- 
ing asked* to contribute $7,500,000. 
With this money anywhere from 250 to 
300 churches can be provided for de- 
velopments where former churchgoing 
Protestants are becoming unchurched— 
simply because they have no church. 
Why haven't planners of these de- 
velopments set aside lots for religious 
structures? Usually, the answer lies in 
poor civic planning by the builders plus 
a tardy awakening of local church 
groups to the needs of the growing com- 
munities. In fairness, though, it should 
be stated that some developers—after 
realizing their mistakes—are taking 
steps not to have them repeated in new 
construction ventures. 
Few postwar developments have 


even made an attempt to leave room 
for churches. And where space has been 
provided, it has frequently been so 
overgrown with legal “briars” that re- 
ligious groups have been unwilling to 
accept the offer. 

One community's planners, for ex- 


ample, set aside space in the ground 
plans for a number of churches, and 
even offered to donate the sites. Home 
buyers were glad to hear they wouldn't 
have to travel several miles to attend 
services. But many residents had to do 
just this. 

The reason: when officials of the 
Presbyterian Church and other denom- 
inations were told the conditions for 
receiving these “free” lots, they chose 
instead to buy ground on the edge of 
the housing area. Not only did the hous- 
ing promoter retain the right to specify 
the cost and architectural style of the 
proposed churches, but also the land 
and buildings were to revert to him 
after a term of years. 


Despite hardships like this, new con- 
gregations are coming into existence. 
What they need most are buildings of 
their own. 

Take the case of the new Presby- 
terian church at Massapequa, New 
York, and of one of the typical families 
—Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Rood. Mr. Rood 
and his wife, Peggy, and their two 
children, Janice a Tommy, moved 
from Connecticut two years ago to their 
new home after he got a job teaching 
biology at the Long Island Agricultural 
and Technical Institute. Immediately 
they shared the problem of the area’s 
thousands of residents—where to go to 
church. 


At that time there were seven thou- 
sand people in the development. Now 
with the steady flow of New Yorkers 
seeking suburban homes, the population 
has climbed to twenty thousand. The 
growth of industrial plants nearby is 
expected to double this number in ten 
years. 

The Roods had their choice of several 
established churches in towns as far as 
ten miles away. The need for two round 
trips so the children could attend Sun- 
day school —and in churches already 
overflowing — made this plan difficult. 
None of the neighboring churches was 
quite satisfactory. A dilemma faced 
them: whether to attend better- 
equipped churches at a distance or wor- 
ship nearby where facilities were 
lacking. 


At this point, however, they learned 
of the new Presbyterian congregation 
being organized in their own town. De- 
lighted with the solution to their prob- 
lem, they joined immediately. They 
have found a group of younger couples 
like themselves who are eager to work 
hard developing a strong church. Ron- 
ald Rood is now an elder; Mrs. Rood 
is president of the Westminster Guild. 
Both sing in the choir. Seven-year-old 
Janice attends service by herself, while 
Tommy, who is four, and Alison (born 
shortly after the Roods moved to Mas- 
sapequa) are cared for in the nursery. 

Although the Roods’ immediate 
churchgoing troubles are over, their 
congregation has hard going ahead. 
True, membership is up to 118 and 
the Sunday school has 150 regulars. 
Two big items are lacking: their own 
minister and their own church. They 
are holding services in the gymnasium 
of the Massapequa public school. Fold- 
ing chairs are set up between the bas- 
ketball court’s base lines. The choir and 
the pastor are seated on the stage. Sun- 
day school has been set up in the 
school’s cafeteria. 

To show the nation-wide scope of 
this need for churches, let’s look at the 
story of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Temple City, California. This 
congregation, the youngest in the Los 
Angeles Presbytery, was organized just 
recently. Mr. Tom Prince, a trustee, 
typifies the members of Westminster 
Church. 

He is a tall, good-looking cabinet- 
maker in his late twenties who lives 
in Temple City, one of the 125 com- 
munities comprising the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area. Like most of the mil- 
lion and a half commuters who live on 
the city’s fringes, Tom seeks his liveli- 
hood “downtown,” where he is em- 
ployed by a large firm of general 
contractors. 


“One of the main reasons we r 
a church here,” he explained, “is to } 
us get acquainted with our neighh 
We want to break down the mode 
California tradition that no one kng 
his neighbors. Here we are, living ri 
in the middle of a community of fiftee 
thousand people—but until our chur 
was organized, I knew hardly any 
them, because we were going to a P 
byterian church in another town seve 
miles away.” 

Tom and his wife, Kay, who have 
boys—Jimmie, three, and Tommie, five 
are members of Westminster Churd 
Its pastor, the Reverend David C. } 
cobsen, conducts Sunday morning 
ship services in the rented assembly h 
of a local clubhouse. Tom feels strong 
on the subject of “the church withe 
a church”--that is, without a buildi 
of its own. 

“Meeting in rented quarters was 
right at the beginning,” he says, “whe 
we had only a handful of people inte 
ested in the church. But now, with ¢ 
visitation program under way, mo 
and more people are coming out, ¢ 
pecially children for the Sunday schoo 
Classes are being held in clothes closet 
in the powder room, even in the kitche 
where the teacher uses a steam 
for his lectern. Things are re 
crowded on Sunday mornings when 
try to find room for all the kids. We! 
trying to find additional space near 
to rent for a couple of classes, but 
luck so far.” 


He spoke of the pre-organizat 
meetings held in the homes of prospet 
tive members by Pastor Jacobsen. 
worked out fine in the early days, whe 
only thirty or thirty-five people showe 
up. Now such a meeting would bri 
out seventy or eighty —there isn't 
home in town large enough to aces 
modate a crowd like this. Even 
Sunday morning congregations—we h 
161 out on Christmas Sunday—are 
ginning to make the clubhouse 
small.” 

The church’s arrangement with t 
club provides for use of the facilit 
each Sunday morning for four hou 
“We can rent the building at of 
times,” Tom explained, “for choir p 
tice, church dinners, and other week 
activities, but every time we do—zit 
—fifteen dollars. We just don’t have t 
money available for this sort of thingy? 

The problem df what to do with t 
congregation's few belongings be 
worship services is a real headache, 
cording to Trustee Tom. “It’s re 
something,” he says, “to see several 
our members leaving the clubhouse 
ter church on Sundays loaded de 
with our altar equipment—candlesti 
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NeWEid cross, offering plates, and so on. 
Mthe club does let us use a couple of 
rbow elves in a little closet which doesn’t 
Odemiiven have a lock on the door. Here we 
ack our hymnals on Sunday after 
arch, then dig them out the following 
unday from under a collection of stuff 
hich accumulates ‘during the week. 
“We feel proud to be a unit of the 
esbyterian Church, and to have the 
acking of such a strong body. We cer- 
hinly couldn’t have started our little 
hurch here without the national Church 
ind the presbytery behind us. Right now 
estminster Church, like the commu- 
ity of which it is a part, is suffering 
om ‘growing pains,’ but these pains 
dicate a normal and healthy growth 
ind development. 


) 


“What we need most of all is our 
church building, and we expect to 
ork hard to get it, with the help of 
e Presbyterian denomination. Yes, 
ere undergoing “growing pains, and 
e best prescription I can think of for 
ams right now would be a nice new build- 
ng, all our own.” 

In communities like Temple City, 
here new congregations are trying to 
iid membership, it is the children 
yho are, at the same time, an incentive, 
nd a deterrent, to attendance. 

On the debit side, parents often have 
p make elaborate arrangements so they 
an attend regularly. Look at these 
uotes from youthful parents in one big 
evelopment along the eastern seaboard. 
“. »» My wife and I go to church on 
lternate Sundays. The other week one 
us has to stay home with the children. 
hear that on the other end of the 
elopment some families have started 
nursery. Each Sunday it’s a different 
mily’s turn to have various neighbors’ 
lildren stay with them while the par- 
ats go to church.” 

Another father said, “I take our oldest 
hild and two from next door to church 
ith me while our wives stay with the 
bung ones.” 

When children get old enough to at- 
md church school, they are often re- 
ponsible for getting inactive parents 
lerested again in church. 

In one area where no church existed, 
bout thirty homes began their own 
aday school. Said one of the mothers: 
¢ didn’t want our older children to 
tow up without knowing about Jesus. 
ing’*tY Sunday morning they would 
h th here and next door, and some 
weelt88 mothers who used to teach Sunday 
dl would try to tell them Bible 
mies. We were giad when the new 
ster came to form a congregation.” 
“new minister” is the Reverend 
Boyer, who graduated from sem- 
last year, Even before graduation, 
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he began a mission in this suburb where 
no Presbyterian church—or any church 
—was convenient. The church congre- 
gation has been officially organized, and 
work will begin in the spring on the 
building. 

His comments on the difficulties in 
establishing a mission congregation 
stress the importance of making avail- 
able new church structures—soon. 

He says: “When people move to a 
new area, they lose too easily their 
churchgoing habits. Much of my time is 
spent just calling on prospective mem- 
bers. Yet I know from surveys that most 
of the families in this development 
went to church regularly in their old 
communities. 





away to go to church? What do they 
do on Sunday mornings? Depending on 
their loyalty to the “home” church, they 
make a few efforts at finding a new 
church home, or try returning to their 
former one. 


In a few rare instances, there are 
families who try to use the radio as a 
substitute for churchgoing. Such was the 
case with two parents in their early 
thirties who have a two-year-old son 
and twins three months old. “We can’t 
take the children four miles to church. 
Since my husband and I always at- 
tended together, we try to listen to the 
services broadcast on Sunday mornings. 
It's not always convenient to do this 
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Tom Prince, an elder in the Westminster Presbyterian Church, and his wife, Kay, 
watch Jimmie, three, as he tries to imitate the artistic efforts of Tommie, 
five, who colors a Bible scene in preparation for his church school lesson. 


“. . . Protestants, I find, don’t stick 
to a particular denomination. Nearness 
is the main reason for joining a con- 
gregation. Moreover, they easily iden- 
tify themselves with the new group, 
even though they may not actually be 
on the rolls of the church.” 

His conclusions were borne out by 
interviews in the neighborhood. 

“We used to go to a Baptist church. 
Now we belong to the Lutheran church. 
The nearest Baptist church is three 
miles away.” 

“There's not much difference in 
churches. We are Methodists by birth, 
although we attend the Lutheran 
church.” 

What about those who live too far 


either, and lately I find we've been 
slipping a good bit.” 

Listening to a service is a poor sub- 
stitute for attending church. No family 
realizes it more than this one. 

Neither is worship in a firehouse, a 
gymnasium, or a private club wholly 
satisfactory. In the long run, nothing can 
take the place of a community's own 
church. 


These are the people—the hundreds 
of thousands living in America’s postwar 
housing projects — who need churches. 
Helping to build them is the job which 
the Presbyterian Church, through its 
congregations which have churches, has 
set out to do. 
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Building Today for Tomorrow 


THEY WANTED A CHURCH 


“Our own church . . .”” sounds good 


to nomadic Shadow Hills congregation 


The Shadow Hills Presbyterian’ Church, 
in Sunland, California—a suburb of Los 
Angeles—was born in humility, nurtured 
in opposition, and raised in reverses. In 
its brief two and a half years of life, 
its congregation has occupied four sep- 
arate makeshift sanctuaries, including a 
barn and a back yard. Despite its dif- 
ficulties, the church has thrived. 

The project began in August of 1949, 
with a group of parents who were con- 
cerned about the lack of a Sunday school 
for their children. They quickly received 
the blessing of the Los Angeles Presby- 
tery, but finding a meeting place was 
another matter. The only available place 
they could discover was an old, aban- 
doned house. The place was dirty and 
in danger of collapse. On rainy Sundays 
the smaller children had to be passed 
up the muddy hill road to the house 
along an improvised parental chain. 
Nevertheless, the group courageously 
went ahead. Volunteers shored up the 
sagging foundations, cleaned and reno- 
vated the interior, and fitted it out with 
homemade furniture. They did, in fact, 
such an outstanding job that the house 
was soon sold from under them. 


By this time the Sunday school had 
developed into a full-fledged church 
with the Reverend Moffet Dennis called 
in as organizing pastor. The congrega- 
tion and school moved to a vacant barn 
in the vicinity, and quickly ran into 
added difficulties. Members discovered 
they did not dare light candles for serv- 
ices—the fly spray they were forced to 
use before services was inflammable. 
Further, church services were often in- 
terrupted by the intrusion of a horse 
into the chancel area. The horse, they 
reported, had an imperfect conception 
of the dignity inherent in Presbyterian 
services. 

Once again they moved—the Sunday 
school to the home of one of the mem- 
bers, the congregation to another home, 
where services were held outside in the 
back yard. In early 1951, their fortunes 
began to change. Through the gener- 
osity of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Burbank, a chapel building was given 
the new congregation and soon was 
moved to a property already bought for 
the church by the Los Angeles Presby- 
tery. 

Last April, members put on a $10,000 


For the present, Shadow Hills Presbyterian Church, Sunland, Calif., must hold Sunday services in church member’s game 















drive for new building funds; $16f 
was subscribed. This spring the @ 
gregation hopes to be completely] 
stalled in its renovated chapel, 
parish hall, and educational building 

Through all its difficulties, 
Shadow Hills membership has contin 
to grow. Throughout the period, 
church maintained a Christian edug 
tion program described by the g 
bytery as “one of the finest in a y 
our new churches.” Members still 
no permanent sanctuary but, under 
present ministry of the Reverend 
R. Stewart, have continued to exp™ 
their services and facilities to the p 
where they can now invite comm 
cants from other nearby communili 
which have no Presbyterian church, 


Won 


“The future looks bright,” they wm 
in a recent report. “Through the ge 
erous ways of our Church Boards 3 
our local congregation, we will soon 
working and worshiping in our ¢ 
church buildings. Our situation s 
as another testimony to the fact t 
people are responsive to the needs 
the Church in America.” 
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Women of Bayview Church, Cliffwood, N. J., devoted many evenings and weekends to help with construction of their new church. 


Outside contributions helped—but this Cliffwood congregation built its own sanctuary 


The town of Cliffwood, New Jersey, 
on Raritan Bay, forty miles south of 
New York, is in the grips of a real-estate 
boom. At its current rate of increase, 
the present census of 3,500 permanent 
residents will swell to 25,000 during the 
next twenty years, not counting summer 
visitors who treble the year-round pop- 
ulation. 

Four years ago Dr. O. Bell Close, a 
tired Presbyterian minister with a 
immer home in the area, became aware 

t there was no Presbyterian church 
in the community despite his surmise— 
mter confirmed by a survey—that this 
fas the preferred denomination. This 
Was the beginning of the Bayview Pres- 

ferian Church—this and the fact that 

1950 various groups were holding 
munday school classes in private homes. 
aroughout its formative period, how- 

t, the newly established church was 
pagued with a problem which it still 
fates—not enough money. 

The Cliffwood area has almost no 
Wealthy residents; very few persons have 

pilus cash to devote to the soaring 
Mts of building a church. Cliffwood's 

Swer was to disregard that problem, 
¥ east as far as possible. The congre- 

bn, in addition to what modest fi- 

al support it could give, simply 
building the church by itself. 
, a year and a half later, the mem- 
hope to have it largely finished by 

it summer. 
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A fund-raising week m May, 1950, 
contributed $8,100. Additional help was 
promised by its synod, presbytery, and 
the Board of National Missions, and the 
congregation broke ground on July 1, 
1950. It has now completed two thirds 
of the work on a building which would 
have cost $125,000 if a commercial con- 
tractor and paid labo: had been em- 
ployed. The building has been in 
constant use ever since last March 25, 
when Easter sunrise services were held 
before the roof was on. 


At the present time, the congregation 
is again out of money, but Pastor R. 
Douglas Merriam is confident that one 
more fund drive will raise the $5,000 
to $10,000 necessary to buy additional 
materials. Meanwhile, the church has 
received $37,000 in grants and loans 
from church sources outside the con- 
gregation. 

Up to 75 per cent of the present 
membership has contributed physical 
labor of one sort or another. As a result 
the church has had to contract outside 
labor only for the foundation work, 
plumbing and heating, although it ex- 
pects to pay also for the expert wood- 
carving needed around the altar, choir 
stalls, and baptismal font. 

Two wt » have made it possible 
for Bayview Church to construct its own 
building. The first is Pastor R. Douglas 


Merriam. He has averaged several hours 
each day with hammer, saw, or paint- 
brush, and has provided an unswerving 
example for volunteer laborers. The 
other is a member of the congregation, 
Charles B. Ashe, who has been in the 
construction business for forty - five 
years. Mr. Ashe not only supplied nec- 
essary experience and direction, but 
bought a power saw, sander, and other 
items out of his own pocket He devoted 
three hours each evening, Saturdays, 
and Sunday afternoons to the project. 

Would they do it again if they had 
to? Would they urge other congrega- 
tions short on cash to embark on a 
similar course? 

“Well, yes,” answered Mr. Ashe, 
“providing they knew what they were 
getting into. The chief difficulty is the 
long pull. No matter how determined 
your voluntary laborers are at the be- 
ginning, it is hard to get them out night 
after night for physical work after a 
hard day at their own jobs. It takes 
strict schedules and constant effort to 
keep your construction up even to mini- 
mum schedules.” 


Dr. Merriam had much the same re- 
ply. “I would do it again if I had to,” 
he said, “at least for a while. I don't 
know of any better way to develop a 
feeling of belonging to your church than 
by building it yourself.” 
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PUTTING] 
DOWN ROGHEES ae 


Two new Presbyterian churches have 
been established by Negroes in Balti- 
more. Both churches are bursting with 
new members, 95 per cent of whom 
were not previously Presbyterian. Yet 
the congregations are seriously ham- 
pered by lack of facilities, makeshift ac- 
commodations, and patchwork housing, 
a lack overcome only by tremendous 
vitality —a situation typical of many 
Negro Presbyterian churches in other 
parts of the country. 

Sunday mornings find the members of 
Baltimore’s Cherry Hill Church carefully 
sweeping out the bottles and beer cans 
left over from Saturday-night festivities 
in the community house where the con- 
gregation must meet for worship. But 
the members have made much out of a 
difficult situation. They have built up 
one of the largest Sunday schools in the 
city —so large that it has overflowed 
from the community house to temporary 
quarters in basements and odd rooms of 
five nearby buildings. Adult member- 
ship has an 85 per cent attendance-rate 
among its 167 communicants, but re- 
cently has fallen off because of the space 
problem. In spite of the limited facilities, 
the Cherry Hill Presbyterians pursue one 
of the most active church programs in 
the city. Meetings of organizations— 
men’s and women’s clubs, Westminster 
Fellowship, parent-teacher councils, Boy 
Scouts Cubs, Girl Scouts and 
Brownies, Bible-study and adult-educa- 
tion groups, choir practice, mission and 
fellowship groups—dovetail into a nearly 
round-the-clock schedule that keeps all 
the meeting space occupied full time. 

Much of the credit for developing 
Cherry Hill belongs to its pastor, the 
Reverend Casper I. Glenn, a young 
Western Seminary graduate who came 
to the housing project in 1946. Starting 
with a Sunday school of five, he built 
it up to a membership of 600 by 1949, 
when he was forced to discourage ap- 
plicants because of the lack of space. He 
then launched a weekday church school 
to rotate the various groups of children 
in the available space, and has built up 
a program unique in the Baltimore 
Presbytery. 


and 


To cap the congregation’s problems, 
this month the community house is to 
be closed for six months for renovation. 
After frantic negotiation, Pastor Glenn 
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Cherry Hill Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Maryland, worships in community bu 
ing. Here juniors hold class in,corner of basement used for church school of 


has secured the use of a local theater. 
He is worried, not about expansion, but 
about keeping his present flock. One can 
but wonder what further heights of 
Christian service this congregation could 
attain if it had adequate facilities for 
meeting. 

The New Life Presbyterian Church, 
at Turner Station, another Negro hous- 
ing development some ten miles away, 
has the same basic difficulties as Cherry 
Hill, with one important exception. Here 
the members of the congregation, many 
of whom work at nearby Bethlehem 
Steel plants, are several notches higher 
on the income scale. 

Last year congregation members were 
able to complete their first building unit 
for $25,000. This was about half what 
the structure would ordinarily cost, be- 
cause members did much of the con- 
struction work themselves, including the 
architectural design. Pastor Harold G. 
Nixon acted as contractor, and also led 
the fund drive, which raised more than 
half of the required outlay. 

Like Cherry Hill, the New Life Pres- 
byterian Church membership, now 156, 
is almost entirely composed of new 
Presbyterians. After several years of 
nomadic existence and meeting in such 
places as borrowed halls, the congrega- 
tion now has its own church building. 
It has driven its roots so firmly into the 
community that Pastor Nixon was 


selected for a special award from th 
Baltimore Afro-American for “outstand 
ing service to your fellow citizens ¢ 
Baltimore and Maryland during 1950 

Cherry Hill and the New 
Churches are but two examples of Neg 
church needs. Fully half of our fo 
hundred Negro Presbyterian church 
have inadequate facilities to carry on 
full program. About a third still meeti 
one-room, all-purpose quarters whis 
should have been replaced years ag 
New churches are needed in man 
rapidly developing Negro communities 
for the Negro, too, is on the mow 
Census figures show that between 19 
and 1950, the “non-white” populatic 
in New York, New Jersey, and Penns 
vania rose by 558,135. In industri 
Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio, “n 
whites” increased by 599,417, andi 
California by 328,376. 


Other examples of the critical cond 
tions facing potential Negro church 
may be found in Portsmouth, Virginia 
Catawba, North Carolina; Aiken, Sout 
Carolina; and Nashville, Tennessee. | 
the South, which still has 68 per cent¢ 
the Negro population, and in the Nort 
dozens of potential churches are strug 
gling to wah ay They point up the nee 
or the Negro’s share in the Build 
Funds Campaign of the Presbyte 
Church U.S.A. 
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AMERICA 


CONTINUIN 


FRONTIER 


More than a million acres of frontier 
land will open to development in the 
Grand Coulee Dam area, which lies west 
of Spokane, Washington, when the first 
water from the giant Columbia Basin 
project is delivered on May 22. After 
eighteen years of construction work, 
this mightiest conservation project ever 
attempted by man will start the life- 
giving flow of water through a vast sys- 
tem of dams and irrigation canals to 
turn 1,600 square miles of empty, bar- 
ren desert into 13,000 single-family 
farms on soil as potentially productive 
as any in the country. The dam which 
will make this possible, the Grand 
Coulee, is the largest concrete structure 
in the world. 

Truly, here is a continuation of Amer- 
ica’s frontier, and its opening means 
many things to many people. To the 
businessman it means new towns and 
trading centers springing up within the 
next ten years, with railroads and high- 
ways linking these prosperous markets 
to other sections of the country. To the 
churchman it means an unparalleled op- 
portunity. 

For the Church it is a rural oppor- 
tunity, in contrast to the heavy prepon- 
derance of new church needs in urban 
areas. Some idea of the potentials of 
this area is given by a future population 
estimate of 200,000 new inhabitants— 
about equally divided between farm 
families and supporting population. This 
is not likely to be the mushroom growth 
of boomtowns, but an orderly expansion 
that will begin when the first section of 
the irrigation project receives water this 
spring, and will continue beyond 1958, 
when the entire first phase of the Co- 
lumbia Basin project is completed. 

The missionary aspect of this unique 
area has long been evident to the Pres- 
byterian Church, which is already at 
work in six of the nine trade areas— 
namely, Quincy, Ephrata, Moses Lake, 
Othello, Connell, and Pasco, where 
small mission churches have been estab- 
lished. In two other areas, Frenchman's 
Hills and Warden, Presbyterians will 
organize new congregations by 1960, 
with the approval. of the Couacil of 
Churches. 
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Grand Coulee Dam in Washington will put hundreds of farms and dozens of towns on 
land once occupied by sage brush and tumbleweed. The Church has a foothold here. 


This task of starting almost from 
scratch, to seed with churches an area 
formerly almost barren of human life, 
is one of the most dramatic situations 
facing the Church today. Even where 
small Presbyterian mission churches ex- 
ist, church buildings and organizations 
must be enlarged and extended to such 
a degree that the project almost amounts 
to new church development. 

In Othello, for example, there is at 
present a Presbyterian church with eight 
members on its roll. By the testimony of 
the eldest member, no morning services 
had been held in the place for the past 
twenty-seven years. There is no resident 
pastor, little church organization, and 
only a run-down, dilapidated church 
building. Yet, already this community 
has started to grow at a tremendous 
rate, and will undoubtedly reach a peak 
population of 9,000. This example 
could be multiplied many times through- 
out the Columbia Basin. 

Within ten years, this huge tract will 
be colonized, developed, and in full pro- 
duction. The kind of population ex- 
pected to move into this land of sage 
brush and tumbleweed will make es- 
pecially fertile soil for the sort of seed 
our Master told us to sow. The average 
age of the newcomers is likely to be 
low—most of the settlers will be young 
couples, and there will be many chil- 
dren. The government's plan to parcel 


out the land in small farms of 40 to 
160 acres insures that the dominant 
voice in this area will be that of the 
family—an independent family, neither 
rich nor poor, living by its own work 
on its own soil. 

Only the industrious will succeed in 
building their homes in this land. This 
will mean a high level of character 
among the human material, but it will 
also mean that the Church will have to 
be vigorous and persuasive in making 
its necessary demands on the settlers’ 
precious time and energies. 

There is one marked difference be- 
tween this and many former frontier 
situations in our nation’s history. Too 
often, in the past, the Church followed 
the frontier; this time we hope to keep 
abreast of it. In earlier times the Church 
would have to begin in a frontier town 
by cleaning up the mess of unsavory 
conditions left by the lawless and chaotic 
first years of the community. 

In retrospect, these episodes from the 
American past make exciting material for 
novels and films. But the frontier town 
was far from an ideal place to raise a 
family. 

Now, however, we have a clear chance 
to be there from the beginning, to lend 
the arm of the Church to the building 
of an orderly, healthful, and beautiful 
place for thousands to live on America’s 
newest frontier. 
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THEOLOGY IN A TRAILER 


In cramped quarters seminarian finds it hard to combine 
roles as student and father 


Colin G. MacRae, a twenty-three-year- 
old “middler” at Dubuque Theological 
Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa can't study 
when his children are awake. Although 
his wife, Fay, tries to keep their eight- 
een-month-old twins, Colin and Coleen, 
as quiet as possible, and while they are 
good babies, the twins, like children of 
their age the world over, have yet to 
understand that the scholarly pursuit of 
church history and other academic sub- 
jects can best be conducted in an atmos- 
phere of cathedral quiet 

The MacRaes—wiggling, happy, noisy 
live in a trailer parked 
campus which the seminary 
shares with the University of Du- 
buque. It is part of a trailer village which 
houses five seminary students and 
twenty university students who, with 
their families, have been forced to this 
solution of 1952 campus living problems. 
The trailer town brings frustrated ac- 
quiescence from seminary and univ ersity 


twins and all 
on the 


MacRae 


To conserve space, 


another. Low ceilings, doorways are additional problems. 


twins’ cribs stand one above 


officials, periodic questions from the city 
government (which stretched zoning 
laws to permit the trailer parking), and 
constant protests from community resi- 
dents. Colin's explanation of the situa- 
tion is quite simple. 

“When I came to Dubuque,” he said, 
“the seminary did not have adequate 
facilities for students with families. 
Apartment rents were far higher than 
I could pay. So I bought a trailer.” 

Colin's experience here is similar to 
that of married students in other theo- 
logical seminaries. Comprising 49.2 per 
cent of the combined student bodies of 
these seminaries, married students need 
apartment - dormitories, where small 
suites of living room, bedroom, bath, 
and kitchenette provide space for stu- 
dents to carry on their studies and rear 
their families. 


Since last year Colin’s trailer has 
been equipped with hot and cold run- 








ning water, telephone, and _ electrg 
lights. The MacRaes use an oil stove f 
heat, bottled-gas for cooking. Since lag 
fall Colin has added a semipermane 

housing addition that nearly double 
their living space, and supplies ¢ 

room for the twins and desk Space 
for himself. 

But despite these advantages, t 
home is still a trailer—still substandard 
living. They have no toilet or bath f& 
cilities, no space for storage, room f 
only a few books, and no real peace 
when the twins are awake. Colin studie 
in the library whenever he can, but her 
he frequently runs into another phasé 
of the same seminary problem—lack 
space. 

Colin is earnest and studious. He is 
thoroughly serious in his desire to enter 
the ministry and, after graduating from 
Seattle Pacific College, came to De 
buque on the recommendation of his 
pastor. 


Mrs. MacRae bathes young Colin in kitchen sink, as trailer 
lacks bath. Twin sister Colleen (right) waits her tum 
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Like most Presbyterian seminaries, 
Dubuque was planned for less than half 
its present enrollment of ninety-four 
students. Along with housing, the library 
has become one of the chief victims of 
the crowded conditions. Not only is 
there insufficient space for the students 
to study, but bookshelves are at a pre- 
mium. An estimated 10,000 books are 
stored behind other books, placed tem- 
porarily in basement rooms, or stacked 
in nearly useless piles around the floor, 
or in out-of-the-way places. And books 
are necessary tools to the theological 
student. Together with his other studies, 
they help to give him the background 
and rounded education that will serve 
him in his years in the pulpit and in his 
work in his community. 


But these problems are not just 
Colin MacRae’s, or even limited to Du- 
buque. They extend through ail of the 
otherwise excellent Presbyterian semi- 
naries. It is a sad commentary on mod- 
ern conditions that a fledgling minister 
of the gospel and his family, who will 
take such a large part in the Christian 
life of their community, should be forced 
to live in crowded, substandard quar- 
ters, and to meet with other inadequate 
facilities, at the very time when the new 
family is starting its life together in the 
service of the Church. 

These are more than just problems 
for the seminaries. They are the prob- 
lems of the Church today and they touch 
each one of us, even though the students 
and the seminaries are the ones who 
must improvise the temporary solutions. 
Ultimately, these conditions will have a 
direct bearing on the spiritual welfare 
of the nation. 

Ministers are needed in churches all 
over the country. The Building Funds 
Campaign, with its $7,500,000 for 
church extension, will provide for the 
establishment of 250 to 300 churches 
in various parts of the country, mostly 
in unchurched new communities. And 
in the central plains of the United States, 
there are perhaps 1,000 vacant Presby- 
terian pastorates. Many of these are in 
small or dwindling communities which 
cannot adequately support a church, 
but in others churches have been offer- 
ing $3,600 a year and manse without 
being able to find a full-time minister. 
Many of these are now serviced on Sun- 
day by students from our theological 
seminaries. And after graduation many 
af the students will be called to these 

ches. 


The seminaries must at least expand 

basic facilities, and add others 

where they are needed. We cannot ask 

them to help provide a reservoir of spir- 

itual leadership for America on the basis 

trailer towns and of library books 
on cellar floors. 
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Trailer town where the MacRaes live, on Dubuque Seminary campus, is temporary 
expedient for housing married students, but is no real solution to overcrowding. 


Colin MacRae, handy with tools, last year built an addition to their trailer. kk 
nearly doubled the living space, gave him enough room for a tiny study (above). 














Living quarters for seminary students are inadequate. Here is scene in former men’s dormitory, converted for married co 
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SEMINARY ENROLLMENT: DOUBLED 
BUILDING FACILITIES: UNCHANGED 


For the first time in its history our 
Church is unitedly undertaking a nation- 
wide campaign to provide capital funds 
for its theological seminaries. The emer- 
gency building needs of our seminaries 
have been growing apace for the past 
few years. In 1940 there were 642 stu- 
dents enrolled in our seminaries. Last 
October, 1,451 students were enrolled, 
an increase of approximately 120 per 
cent. There is good evidence that this 
high enrollment will continue for several 
years. Indeed, if our denomination is 
to provide a trained leadership for its 
existing churches, and at the same time 
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is to meet the needs of its expanding 
church life in new comunities, the en- 
rollment should never fall below 1,200 

Meanwhile, the physical equipment 
and buildings of our seminaries have re- 
mained pretty largely what they were 
when student bodies ranged from one- 
third to one-half their present size. It 
must be evident that dormitories, class- 
rooms, chapels, libraries, and eating fa- 
cilities which served fairly well a half 
century ago are grossly inadequate to- 
day. By and large, the physical plants 
and equipment of our seminaries fall 
considerably short of the standards 


which municipalities and states set f 
their public schools, high schools, a 
universities. Yet in the face of thes 
physical deficiencies, the seminaries hav 
carried on a courageous and effecti 
work. The level of their faculty co 
petence is probably higher than 
before. Their requirements for admi 
sion and their standards of theologi¢ 
education have been definitely raise 
In every respect, save that of physie 
"er and equipment, our semina 
ave advanced to their highest level! 
history. Today their students are prt 
ably receiving a better theological e 
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Overcrowded classrooms are another of seminaries’ headaches. Lack of space hinders work of professors as well as students. 


cation, but amid the most serious over- 
crowding and under the poorest physical 
provisions our Church has ever wit- 
nessed. From the standpoint of the Pres- 
byterian Council on Theological Educa- 
tion, the Building Funds Campaign 
promises basic relief in a building emer- 
gency that our seminaries single-hand- 
edly cannot meet and solve. 


But this campaign to raise capital 
funds is something more than a finan- 
cial response to a physical emergency. 
It marks the response of the whole 
Church to a larger vision of its edu- 
tational and spiritual responsibilities. It 
signalizes the vigorous awakening of our 
Church to its evangelistic mission, as 
originally given to us by our Lord in the 
great commission, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every 
feature.” Throughout Christian history 
the work of evangelizing the world has 
been wrought in and through his Church, 
by its trained ministers, faithful teach- 
ers, consecrated lavmen and laywomen. 
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Without their zeal, their integrity, their 
courageous witness, their Christian 
teaching and preaching, the Gospel of 
Christ would not have spread from cen- 
ter to center, from land to land, and 
from people to people. It is no different 
now. God works mediately through his 
ministers and messengers, today as in the 
past, to declare his redemptive mercy 
and love to the new generations that are 
coming on the human scene. 

The fields are still “white unto the 
harvest.” In these United States there 
are over 60,000,000 unchurched people. 
Some 27,000,000 of our children and 
youth receive no religious instruction of 
any kind. Population growth and popu- 
lation shifts fee created new commu- 
nities more rapidly than our Church 
can provide sanctuaries and pastors. This 
is a time for greatness in the thinking, 
planning, and giving of our Church. The 
Building Funds Campaign is our ma- 
terial response to what is essentially a 
new and larger vision of our spiritual 
opportunities and responsibilities. The 


times call for new churches and for new 
ministers and teachers to shepherd and 
guide them. 


The laborers are still too few. But 
they are entering our seminaries in larger 
numbers than for decades. In fact, our 
dormitories, chapels, and classrooms are 
crowded beyond capacity with vigorous 
young men and women who have heard 
Christ's call to serve him and his Church. 
This supply of young leadership is the 
Church's key to a more Christian future. 
These youths do not seek or ask for 
luxuries as they pursue their theological 
education. But they deserve the mini- 
mal decencies in dormitory, classroom, 
library, and eating facilities during their 
days of preparation. The Council on 
Theological Education rejoices and gives 
thanks that these basic physical accom- 
modations for seminary students are now 
the object of a united and generous con- 
cern on the part of our whole Church. 

—Rosert Wortrn Frank 
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NEW CHURCH NEEDS 
-A REGIONAL ROUNDUP 


New churches, and plenty of them, 
are in demand everywhere across the 
country. Although the pattern is similar, 
conditions vary in different communi- 
ties. Obviously, it would be impossible 
to describe the situation of our Church 
in all of the forty-eight states; hence, 
this article summarizes conditions in 
typical areas of critical need. 

——THE EDITORS 


California 
Los Angeles 


Without any question the nation’s 
biggest jump in population and highest 
rate of new building are found in the 
vicinity of Les Angeles. 

In this area alone, the problems faced 
by the Presbyterian Church are stagger- 
ing. According to the present comity 
assignments for church building responsi- 
bility made by the Council of Churches, 
sixty allocations have already been made 
to the Presbyterian Church. This means 
that there are now sixty communities— 
without any “standard-brand” Protestant 
church—which are looking to Presby- 
terians for religious leadership. The 
need for haste is doubly underlined by 
the fact that, unless the Presbytery can 
secure properties in these communities 
immediately, it will be forced to accept 
less satisfactory sites in the years to 
come—if it can get into the areas at all. 

For ten years in the past, the Los 
Angeles Presbytery has been — and for 
the next twenty years will be—working 
against an almost incredible pressure of 
new population. In 1940 the metropoli- 
tam area included just under three mil- 
lion people. In 1950 it was nearly four 
and a half million. If the present increase 
continues, this population will be nearly 
six million in 1960, and seven and a half 
million in 1970. 

Of the sixty communities which are 
waiting for Presbyterian churches, eight- 
een require new buildings immediately. 
Even this is far beyond present budget 
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possibilities, and the Presbytery has now 
mapped out a goal of nine new churches 
a year for the next ten years—fully 
realizing that, thus far; the record for 
annual building has been only eight 
churches. 

The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that the Los Angeles Presby- 
tery already has nine new churches, or- 
ganized for at least a year, with an 
average membership of from 125 to 150, 
which are still without buildings. Prop- 
erties have been secured for nearly all 
of them, but these congregations also 
will be looking to the Building Funds 
Campaign for help in putting up 
sanctuaries. 

There appears to be little danger that 
these new churches will prove unsound 
from the investment standpoint. Pres- 
bytery experience has been that the new 
congregations are making a higher per 
capita contribution to benevolence pro- 
grams and to current expenses than 
older churches in or outside of the 
presbytery. 

Despite the local enthusiasm, most of 
the new building funds must come from 
the National Board. The new churches 
can be expected, as have their prede- 
cessors in the past, to reach self-support 
within about a year and a half. 


Arizona 
Tucson 


The Tucson, Arizona, area needs 
about thirteen new churches to cope 
with a population increase of a quarter 
of a million during the past decade, an 
increase which shows no sign of abating. 

Securing these churches will require 
forthright imagination and action. Plan- 
ning of this sort yielded rich rewards 
in 1946, when Presbyterian leadership 
bought a lot in the eastern suburbs— 
then practically open country—and put 
up a chapel even before the actual 
church organization or congregation had 
been formed, That instance of foresight 
has developed into the prosperous 
Mountain View Presbyterian Church, 
which arrived at self-support within one 
year, and now has an $80,000 sanctuary 
and a membership of more than 400. 

The Covenant Church in Tucson was 
a similar example. Like Mountain View, 
this chapel was also erected before either 


pastor or congregation had arrived ang 
is now a thriving church. Such ability 
to plan ahead of the community, and 
initiative to translate those plans inty 
church buildings, and congregations, ar 
still essential if Presbyterians are to keep 
pace with the growing population of the 
southwest. 


Colorado 


Last year the Presbytery of Denver 
embarked on a $50,000 drive for much 
needed church extension. Between the 
time the campaign began and the time 
construction actually started, building 
costs in Denver had soared 35 per cent. 
Two or three new churches were mate- 
rially helped by the campaign, but the 
area still needs a great deal of assistance 
to take care of its growing population. 


In Denver, the Englewood Church is 
growing so fast that its building wil 
hold neither congregation nor Sunday 
school. A grant from the Board of Na 
tional Missions has provided stopgap 
aid, but this church will continue to need 
help as its growth continues. 

Lakewood Church, also in Denver, 
has more than one hundred member 
meeting in a theater. Bethel Spanish 
Church has been forced to relocate be- 
cause construction of a new highway 
caused condemnation of its property. 
Wallshire Church is already building in 
southeast Denver in a community of at 
least 1,500 families with no other 
church. 


In Colorado as a whole, the census 
jumped by more than 200,000 people, 
or 17 per cent, during the 1940's. The 
state is becoming an increasingly im 
portant center for government indus 
tries, including defense plants. New 
communities have sprung up through 
out the area. Synod officials estimate 
that at least ten Presbyterian churches 
should be provided in these new com 
munities within the next decade, with 
particular attentien paid to sore spots ip 
Denver, Cortez, and Grand Junction, 

There are now at least one hundred 
towns in Colorado where there is n0 
church of any major Protestant denom 
nation, and the Council of Churches 
has embarked on a complete survey @ 
250 or more such communities. 
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Nebraska 


Far from keeping pace with an in- 
creasing and reshuffling of population 
during the past ten years, Presbyterians 
in Nebraska now have five fewer 
churches than at the beginning of the 
decade. 

It has been more than ten years since 
the rapidly growing city of Omaha has 
had a new Presbyterian church, while 
the last one to be established in Lincoln 
was a quarter-century ago when the city 
population was one third its present size. 
Another area of need is South Sioux 
City, Nebraska, across from Sioux City, 
lowa, which is being extensively de- 
veloped now that the toll has been 
eliminated from the bridge across the 
Missouri River. 

The decrease in the number of Pres- 
byterian churches by no means implies 
a decrease of interest in the denomina- 
tion. Presbyterian membership in Ne- 
braska has grown 32 per cent during the 
1940’s to its present total of 46,054, 
thanks to an effective evangelistic pro- 
gram in the churches of the synod. 

Existing church facilities cannot pos- 
sibly be expected to serve the new 
communities, however. Additional con- 
gregations must be formed and new 
church buildings erected, if Presbyte- 
rian membership is to grow any further. 


Kansas 


The State of Kansas needs at least 
twelve new Presbyterian churches. The 
influx of new industries and the shifting 
of population to suburban areas—a shift 
intensified in Topeka and Kansas City 
by the 1951 floods—have combined to 
place heavy strains on established con- 
gregations, despite their present expan- 
sion plans. 

All three of Kansas’s major cities have 
grown rapidly in recent years. Topeka, 
the state capital, whose population is 
up more than 50 per cent over 1940, is 
sill increasing rapidly. Two new su- 
burban areas badly need Presbyterian 
churches. 

Wichita is now a major aircraft pro- 
ducer and an increasingly important cen- 
ter for milling, oil, livestock markets, and 
packing plants. Its population has dou- 
bled since 1940. Yet, until last Decem- 
ber 9, when ground was broken for the 
Mount Vernon Church, no new Pres- 
byterian congregation has been organ- 
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ized in Wichita for the past twenty-five 
years. 

Kansas City, Kansas, has also been 
attracting new industrial developments, 
as well as a heavy suburban overflow 
from Kansas City, Missouri. Neverthe- 
less, the recent purchase of two new 
sites for Presbyterian churches was the 
first such action since 1916. 

Extensive plans are already under way 
to remedy this situation. In addition to 
the Mount Vernon Church in Wichita, 
another new building site has been se- 
cured in the city, and there are at least 
three other areas in the city where 
Presbyterians should enter without de- 
lay. In Kansas City, one new church has 
already been started, ground secured for 
a second, an option taken on a third, and 
negotiations begun for a fourth, in a 
locality which has been asking for a 
Presbyterian church. Outside the major 
cities, the principal needs are in Hutch- 
inson and Salina, both of which have 
new residential areas. 

In all these new communities, addi- 
tional churches, chiefly for the younger 
families, are imperative if the Presby- 


‘terian Church is to serve Kansas ade- 


quately in the future. 


Illinois 


Illinois has increased about 10 per 
cent in population over the past decade. 
However, of its 102 counties, fifty-six 
lost in population. The big increase 
came in the counties where industry ex- 
panded. Most of the industrial expansion 
came from existing industries rather 
than through the establishment of new 
ones. 

There have been many entirely new 
housing developments at the edges of 
such cities as Peoria, Rockford, Spring- 
field, Decatur, the Champaign- Urbana 
area, and the cities across the river from 
St. Louis. 

There have been shoestring develop- 
ments along the main highways, many 
of them just as notable as whole new 
areas. Rural towns within ten to twenty- 
five miles of industrial centers have 
grown rapidly, some of them doubling 
their population in the last ten years. 

Presbyterian church facilities are lack- 
ing in the rapidly growing area between 
Aurora and Elgin, in several areas across 
from St. Louis and in sections of other 
cities. 

The most dramatic situation is at 
Rantoul, Illinois, where the Chanute Air 
Base is located. Rantoul has grown from 
a town of 2,500 to a city of over 10,000 
in the last few years and will soon total 
15,000. In addition there are some 
20,000 airmen in the reservation, At 
present more than 1,000 new family 
housing units are under construction, 

(Continued on page 22) 








In population gains, California, 
New York, and Texas, in that order, 
led all of the other states from 1940 
to 1950, according to official figures 
of the U.S. Census Bureau. Popula- 
tion losses were recorded in four 
states. 

The nation as a whole gained 
19,000,000 in population over the 
decade, of which 18,000,000 was a 
natural increase (more births than 
deaths), and 1,000,000 a net gain 


from immigration. 


The following table shows. the 
population changes by states with 
decreases indicated by the minus 
sign: 


228,782 
250,326 
- 39,876 
3,678,836 
201,793 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma - 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1,039,015 
103,083 
431,657 
597,832 

78,550 
217,223 
9,779 
375,877 

1,296,370 

138,552 

18,516 
640,907 
642,772 
103,578 
296,988 
39,787 
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with another 500 to be built shortly. 

The first Presbyterian church to be 
organized in Rantoul was created last 
fall. Its sanctuary is a totally inadequate 
building that cost only $12,000. The 
Committee on Chaplains and Military 
Personnel of the General Assembly, in 
cooperation with the National Missions 
Committee, is getting this work under 
way. Within a year or two, a $100,000 
building will be needed. 

Within the next ten years, at least 
one new Presbyterian church will be 
needed each year in rural sections of 
Illinois unless something unforeseen 
happens. At least 75 per cent of the 
financing will have to come from outside 
the local communities in order to get 


the ground and the first unit buildings. 









Florida 


Florida is fast becoming a hub of in- 
dustry and commerce with lines of com- 
munication and trade reaching into Cen- 
tral and South America, Mexico, the 
West Indies, and the far-off lands of 
Africa and Asia. 

With this growth comes an influx of 
hundreds of thousands of new residents 
into the state until every facility is 
stretched to the breaking point, and 
every church taxed to capacity by those 
who come to worship, particularly dur- 
ing the winter vacation months. 

Twelve new churches were started in 
the past two years, with as many more 
waiting only for the encouragement of 
trained leadership and a building pro- 
gram. Recently the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Fort Lauderdale was organ- 
ized within the course of several months, 
land purchased, and a budget of $14,000 
undertaken by the new congregation. 

Another neighborhood recently broke 
ground for a new church building in a 
community where just two years ago 
stretched the empty palmetto lands. To- 
day there are literally thousands of 
homes in this area. 

Another church, just organized after 
a six-week survey, called a pastor to 
begin January 1, and in two months will 
probably a its enrollment. This was 
undertaken y a young man who came 
down from New York and was so im- 
pressed with the possibilities that he 
conducted a brief survey and came up 
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with a new church demanding his lead- 
ership. 

New buildings are desperately needed 
in these areas of fast development for, 
with the minimizing of denominational 
differences, people are coming to those 
churches which offer the most helpful 
and attractive programs, regardless of 
denomination. “The firstest with the 
mostest” is the rule in this new age of 
church development. 

To meet its problem above and be- 
yond the scope of the Building Funds 
Campaign, the Synod of Florida is in- 
itiating a program to raise an immediate 
$200,000 to help take care of building 
needs in new communities. The synod 
soliciting the help of outstanding busi- 
nessmen in the development and fruition 
of this campaign is known to the 
churches of Florida as Synod Advance. 


West Virginia 


At Wheeling a new Presbyterian con- 
gregation, the Bethlehem Church, has 
been organized. The congregation is 
using an interdenominational chapel, 
whose work it took over. It will shortly 
be undertaking a building program, with 
the first unit to cost $60,000 to $75,000. 

A rapidly growing community to the 
east of Weirton offers a probable new 
church opportunity. A survey will shortly 
determine if a new church is needed. If 
so, estimates indicate that it would need 
a building to cost around $50,000 to start 
with. 

For some years the Church has been 
holding a parcel of land for a new 
building at the lower end of Whitesville, 
a trade center in the Raleigh-Boone 
County coal region. At the moment 
Church authorities are looking into the 
availability of a better site, which, if it 
can be obtained, could result in the or- 
ganization of a new congregation and 
the need for a building to cost an esti- 
mated $50,000 to $60,000. 


Maryland 
Baltimore 


The rapidly expanding population of 
the city of Baltimore makes the need 
imperative for several new churches as 
in the following examples. 


Edgemere: A community of 8,000 to 
10,000 population adjacent to the Beth- 
lehem Steel plant at Sparrows Point. 
The need is br a new church buildin 
in the center of this community, whick 


will be developed rapidly by people 


















who work at Bethlehem Steel. A lot} 
been purchased and a building to ¢ 
about $125,000 should be erected 
soon as possible. 


Wilkins Avenue: A new commu 
of about 18,000 population in the soug 
west part of metropolitan Baltime 
Comity has been given to the Preshimand 
terians for the organization of a s 
church. This is one of the greatest giltens 
portunities we have. A new lot canj pres 
purchased for $12,000, and there shouliindu 
be $60,000 to $75,000 in addition plan 
the erection of the first unit of a ne pan’ 
building. sche 
This 
work 


T 
a pa 
cour 
6.9 | 


Millvale: A new community west 
Baltimore developing very rapidly. 
will be ready for our occupation so 
Several other communities may de 
our attention within the next two yean 


new 
Bris 
will | 
plan 
Easton: A group of residents in ices. 
ton, Maryland, has petitioned for ¢ 
organization of a Presbyterian churdijincre 
This is a large area on the Easteml TI 
Shore of Maryland where there is abe c 
Presbyterian church and members of tiiects, 
denomination are moving there in largif5,001 
numbers. They hope to organize a chung 16,0 
there within the next year. Sir 

area 


the ¢ 
from 


maki 






















Delaware chur 

port 

Wilmington giver 

Th 

During the past fifty years, the pogiegy i 


ulation of Wilmington, Delaware, esti 
its environs has doubled. It now totalllfnew | 
about a quarter of a million persons. Mation 
Just south of Wilmington a new Néito 
gro community of over 5,000, calliichur: 
Dunleith, has been assigned by tiever, 
Comity Committee to the Presbyterianilation 
A missionary has been called and begaiiithe f 
work there in the community buildiai§Phila 
on Sunday, January 6. A lot has bedifbuild 
assigned by the building company 
a church. This seems to be one of t 
finest openings for a Negro church i 
many a day. The first unit of the née 
building would cost at least $50,000. 


Fairfax-Deehurst, on the north 
edge of Wilmington, has also been 
signed to the Presbyterians. This is 
expanding residential area, and 
new church is possible there within 
few months if the opportunity is p 
erly develo A minister has b ‘ 
called to begin work there as soon Mig, 5 
arrangements can be worked out. A 
idence will have to be purchased forg§ Ea: 
manse, and land bought for a al 
church. This will involve an outlay of and, 
least $100,000. et 
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lot k Pennsylvania 
— Philadelphia 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia faces 
munigiga paradoxical situation in that, while the 


oul country’s third largest city gained only 
6.9 per cent in population between 1940 
and 1950, the lower Bucks County area 
a negm presents the most dramatic church-ex- 
est gmtension challenge in the history of the 
presbytery. Here a rural district is being 
industrialized, with the new Fairless 
plant of the United States Steel Com- 
any at Morrisville, Pennsylvania, 
scheduled to be completed this spring. 
This plant, which will employ 4,700 
workers, will be the forerunner of many 
new industries to be located between 
Bristol and Morrisville. Thousands more 
will be employed by the new fabricating 
plants and the necessary consumer serv- 
ices. During the next five years, it is 
expected that there will be a population 
increase of 40,000 to 50,000. 

The bulk of the new population will 
is be centered in two large housing proj- 
ects, Fairless Hills, which will have 
5,000 homes, and Levittown, with 
16,000 homes. 

Since Bucks County lies within the 

area of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
the Committee on Church Relations has 
from the beginning been studying and 
making plans for the changes. Three 
churches in the area—Bensalem, New- 
portville, and Woodside — are to be 
given aid to call full-time pastors. 
The presbytery’s Committee on Strat- 
egy is actively sharing in a united Prot- 
estant approach in the churching of this 
new Bucks County population. The situ- 
ation is still fluid, and it is too early 
to predict individual denominational 
thurch-extension responsibility. How- 
ever, with this drastic increase in popu- 
lation, and changes in other sections of 
the five-county area, the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia faces the responsibility of 
building at least six new churches. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The nation’s capital, again the ad- 
inistrative hub of our defense activity, 


en “lis, like other congested areas, at work 
4 m its church-extension program. In fact, 
he Presbytery of Washington, in the 
thin Bivnoc of Baltimore, already has under 
,mvay the development of a number of 
2 y churches, for which comity alloca- 
re ion has been received. These are: 
1 for Eastminster Church, organized in 


" 1947. Located in Bladensburg, Mary- 
y of@and, site owned, lot adjacent. Has been 

teting for all services in a house lo- 
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cated on the future church site. A first 
unit should be erected in 1952. Approx- 
imate cost, $40,000. Now seeking a pas- 
tor. 


Knox Church, organized in 1952. Lo- 
cated in Fairfax County, Virginia; one- 
acre site owned. Congregation and large 
church school meet in public grade 
school. Inadequate for worship services. 
A first unit should be erected in 1952. 
Approximate cost, $80,000. Pastor on 
field. 


Green Valley, organized in 1952. Lo- 
cated in Prince George County, Mary- 
land; site owned, two and one-half acres. 
Meeting place is an above-the-ground 
basement room in an apartment house. 
Site area now being developed; will be 
ready for construction of first unit in 
1953. Now seeking a pastor. 


Wheaton Mission at Wheaton, Mary- 
land. Sunday school and _ preaching 
services being conducted in a grade 
school. Search under way for an ade- 
quate site. When site is located and 
purchased, church will be organized and 
minister secured. Construction of first 
unit will follow as soon as possible. 


Silver Spring Mission, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. In the second largest city in 
the state and a suburb of Washington, 
D. C., Silver Spring does not have a 
single Presbyterian U.S.A. church. Out- 
side the south line of the suburb stand 
two Presbyterian U.S.A. churches, 
which some Silver Spring residents at- 
tend. A projected mission has secured 
permission to meet in a new junior high 
school. 


Tabor Church. A small, inadequate 
church is overcrowded by a new Negro 
population, which is replacing former 
white residents of the area. The presby- 
tery feels that this church should qualify 
for assistance from the General Assem- 
bly’s Building Funds Campaign because, 
while the church has been organized 
since 1924, it must now prepare housing 
for new population. 
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The Territory of Alaska, which may 
one day replace Texas as the largest 
state in the Union, is one of the most 
fertile areas facing the Presbyterian 
Church today. If the Territory is ever 
to rid itself of the remains of its frontier 


morality, widespread opportunism, and 
pioneer conditions, it needs the church 
as badly as America needs a Christian 
Alaska. 

On a limited scale, Presbyterians are 
already quite active in Alaska; their 
churches are alive, alert, and aggressive. 
The problem is that there are not nearly 
enough of them. 

As far as the church is concerned, 
there are three Alaskas, each with its 
own special problems. In the extreme 
north are 14,000 Eskimos who hunt and 
fish over most of the Arctic coast. In this 
region, the flourishing Presbyterian 
church at Point Barrow is the only 
Christian outpost along the extreme 
northern tip. Here Eskimos have contrib- 
uted $10,000 toward the new church, as 
well as the labor and construction work. 

In Alaska’s immense interior, the 
problem is one of rapidly expanding pop- 
ulations and boom conditions similar to 
many of our own industrial communi- 
ties, but complicated by a still-virulent 
frontier code of ethics. Both Army and 
Air Force have located huge military es- 
tablishments in this area, and thousands 
of soldiers on leave in the wide-open 
towns are frequently a further disrupt- 
ing influence. In this section, Presby- 
terians are erecting a new church and 
manse in College, near Fairbanks, and 
are building three new churches in An- 
chorage—a city which will shoot from 
its present 34,000 inhabitants to 100,000 
in five years at its present rate of growth. 

In this area, too, are the new Alaska 
and Richardson highways across devel- 
oping agricultural lands. New inhabi- 
tants are settling along these roads by 
the thousands, but so far are being 
served only by one traveling Presby- 
terian evangelist. New preaching points 
and new chapels are being planned 
throughout the district. 

The third and oldest missionary op- 
portunity in Alaska is the coastal area 
of the southeastern Panhandle. The dis- 
trict’s gold mines are idle now, but the 
expanding activities of the government 
in Juneau, the increasing numbers of 
tourists, and new multi-million-dollar 
pulp plants still combine to make the 
area a prosperous and growing commu- 
nity. At present, a third Presbyterian 
church is being built in the sae 
vicinity, on a lovely spot overlooking 
Auke Lake and Mendenhall Glacier. 

Equally important in the southeast is 
the Presbyterian ministry to the 13,000 
Indians of the area, many of whom can 
be reached only by a floating chapel. 
Indians are willing to give Protestant 
Christianity a respectful hearing, when 
it is presented to them; and frequently 
Indians, Negroes, and whites merge into 
successful and thriving congregations. 
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The $12,000,000 Building Funds Campaign of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. opened 
January 1, 1952. It will provide $7,500,000 for 
church extension and $4,500,000 for seminary 
additions. 

Church quotas are 25 per cent of each church’s 
giving to current expenses, as listed in Column D 
of the Minutes of the General Assembly, 1951. 
Contributions may be made payable over a thirty- 
month period. 

Some churches have already put their quotas 
in the budget, and solicitations among the con- 
gregations of other churches will begin on 
March 2. 

It is hoped to establish 250 to 300 new 


Building Today for Tomorrow: Summing Up 


churches in unchurched communities with the 
church extension funds from the campaign. 

The seminaries which will be allocated funds 
from the campaign are: Dubuque, Dubuque, 
Iowa; Johnson C. Smith, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina; Lincoln University, Lincoln, Pennsylvania; 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky; McCormick, 
Chicago, Illinois; Princeton, Princeton, New 
Jersey; San Francisco, San Anselmo, California; 
Western, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The Directorate of the Building Funds Com- 
mission will make a progress report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in May on the status of the 
campaign. 
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Presbyterian Men 
Hold Record Meeting 


Registration lines jammed the lobby 
of Chicago’s staid Palmer House. Hotel 
employes rushed around for chairs. 
Local laymen on the hospitality com- 
mittee wondered about the fire laws. 
The Presbyterian Men had arrived—and 
kept on coming. The result—the biggest, 
liveliest meeting in the short history of 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men. (Additional news and photos of the 
meeting will appear in the next issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. ) 

Convention planners had expected 
1,500 at most for the men’s fourth an- 
nual convention February 1-3. When 
the final figures were in, more than 
1,960 had registered for at least one of 
the sessions. Fourteen hundred men from 
every part of the nation and the Republic 
of Cuba attended all of the meetings. 
Tables for the luncheon meeting at 
which John Foster Dulles spoke covered 
almost the entire fourth floor of the hotel. 
Just these facts alone were fitting tribute 
to the hard work of the Council leaders 
and the enthusiasm of the thousands of 
local church laymen who are increas- 
ingly active for their Church. 

But the delegates did more than eat 
and listen to speeches. In the five “Talk- 
It-Over” sessions held during the meet- 
ing, they heard first-hand about the most 
vital current tasks facing the Presby- 
terian Church — the Building Funds 
Campaign, missions abroad, the raising 
of budgets, Christian education, and, of 
course, the future strategy of the Men’s 
Council. Included in the Talk-It-Over 
groups was one devoted entirely to dis- 

ssion of the Every Man plan and the 
work of the local Council chapter. The 
delegates, who crowded each session, 
asked plenty of pertinent questions and 
shared much of the know-how which 
had led to successful local programs. 

In business sessions, the delegates 
adopted a 1953 budget of $93,452, 
elected new officers, and passed a res- 
plution which was sent to President Tru- 

an. The resolution recordéd the Coun- 
ils “complete and unalterable opposi- 
tion” to the appointment of an “am- 
bassador or representative of any kind 

m the United States to the Vatican.” 

New president of Presbyterian Men 
is vigorous, sixty-one-year-old Thomas 
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E. Whiteman of Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, national housewares buyer for the 
F. W. Woolworth Company and an elder 
in the First Church of Greenwich. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Whiteman as senior vice- 
president is Dr. Arthur Bannerman, head 
of the Church’s Warren Wilson Col- 
lege in Swannanoa, North Carolina 
(see P.L., Jan. 19). The new secretary 
is Stewart J. Cort, vice-president of the 
Bethlehern Steel Company, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. Edmund S. Wolfe, presi- 
dent of the Bridgeport Housing Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Connecticut, was re- 
elected to the post of treasurer. 

In addition to discussion and action, 
the convention delegates received a 
rousing challenge from many speakers 
to strengthen and spread the cause of 
Christianity. Dr. James Clarke, Scottish- 
born pastor of St. Louis’ Second Presby- 





Flood Drive Over Top 


Last summer Moderator Harri- 
son Ray Anderson asked Presby- 
terians everywhere to contribute 
to a special $100,000 Flood Relief 
fund for churches damaged in the 
Great Flood of ’51. Earlier this 
month treasurer Roger Johnson an- 
nounced the final total—$120,151. 
This fund is now being allocated. 
It does not include thousands of 
dollars of clothing and food and ° 
other gifts that were sent to 
stricken churches last year. 











terian Church, warned the men that 
nominal membership and “congealing 
conservatism” were stifling the life of 
the Church. 

Moderator Harrison Ray Anderson 
said that the Presbyterian Church “is far 
better and far truer than I had ever 
imagined.” But he declared that the 
Church “must be left free to be the 
Church of God. The Presbyterian 
Church is not for sale to any group.” 
And he led the men in prayer for a re- 
united national Presbyterian Church. 

Kansas educator Kenneth McFarland 
said that for Christians, “there is no 
place for the current wave of fatalism 
and despair concerning human nature 
. .. Now is the time to rally to one of the 
greatest principles taught by the Master 








—when you are dealing with people, 
you can always change the answer for 
the better.” 

John Foster Dulles told of the-great 
victory of moral law in the Japanese 
peace treaty, but pointed out that “moral . 
law does not work automatically.” He 
asked all Christians to “make better use 
of this enormous power.” Dr. Louis 
Evans, pastor of Hollywood’s First Pres- 
byterian Church (largest in the denomi- 
nation), asked the men to get busy for 
their faith. “We’ve treated our religion 
like a cancer — we've hidden it from 
view.” He called for a full-scale spiritual 
“regeneration.” 

What are the key objectives of Pres- 
byterian Men for the coming year? In 
a sincere and moving address, President 
Tom Whiteman stressed four. First was 
the full support of the Building Funds 
Campaign. “This campaign is not a bur- 
den but a privilege,” he said. Then he 
called on the men to conduct a “civic 
righteousness campaign” regardless of 
political affiliation to keep America from 
being robbed of its heritage. He asked 
the delegates to continue and increase 
their efforts to organize new Council 
chapters, and pleaded with them to take 
an active interest in personal evangelism. 
“We must quit playing around with 
Christ’s work.” Presbyterian Men were 
ready for another great year after 
another great convention. 


‘Big Progress” by Men 
Reported for ’51 


To a standing-room-only crowd in 
the Palmer House’s largest meeting 
room, Dr. Paul Moser, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Council of Presby- 
terian Men, presented his annual report 
at the convention’s opening session Feb- 
ruary l. 

Four years of continuous growth have 
resulted in the organization of 1,637 
chapters in congregations throughout 
the country. Total membership is esti- 
mated at 175,000, although a recent 
survey shows that over 350,000 men are 
on the rolls of churches with local coun- 
cil chapters. Some 400 chapters use the 
Every Man plan. 

Such growth, said Dr. Moser, “may 
not be perfect but it is big progress,” 
especially when it is remembered that 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
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The $12,000,000 Building Funds Campaign of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. opened 
January 1, 1952. It will provide $7,500,000 for 
church extension and $4,500,000 for seminary 
additions. 

Church quotas are 25 per cent of each church’s 
giving to current expenses, as listed in Column D 
of the Minutes of the General Assembly, 1951. 
Contributions may be made payable over a thirty- 
month period. 

Some churches have already put their quotas 
in the budget, and solicitations among the con- 
gregations of other churches will begin on 
March 2. 

It is hoped to establish 250 to 300 new 
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churches in unchurched communities with the 
church extension funds from the campaign. 

The seminaries which will be allocated funds 
from the campaign are: Dubuque, Dubuque, 
Iowa; Johnson C. Smith, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina; Lincoln University, Lincoln, Pennsylvania; 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky; McCormick, 
Chicago, Illinois; Princeton, Princeton, New 
Jersey; San Francisco, San Anselmo, California; 
Western, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The Directorate of the Building Funds Com- 
mission will make a progress report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in May on the status of the 
campaign. 
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MR. LEM T. JONES 
Kansas City, Missouri 

MR. WILBUR LaROE, JR. 
Washington, D.C. 

MR. JOHN C. LAWSON 
Barre, Vermont 

DR. HOWARD F. LOWRY 
Wooster, Ohio 

MR. HENRY R. LUCE 
New York, New York 

MR. CHARLES J. LYNN 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

MR. THOMAS B. McCABE 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

MR. FOSTER G. McGAW 
Evanston, Illinois 

MR. RICHARD K. MELLON 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

KARL A. MENNINGER, M.D. 
Topeka, Kansas 
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HON. HERBERT E. MILLEN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

MRS. DWIGHT W. MORROW 
Englewood, New Jersey 

MR. RICHARD C. MORSE 
Radnor, Pennsylvania 

MR. JOHN J. NEWBERRY 
Englewood, New Jersey 

MR. PAUL M. NEWSTROM 
Denver, Colorado 

MR. JAMES M. NICELY 
New York, New York 

MR. WILLIAM T. PAYNE 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

MR. GEORGE W. PERKINS 
New York, New York 

MR. H. W. PRENTIS, JR. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

MR. MASON ROBERTS 
Dayton, Ohio 

MR. S. F. SHATTUCK 
Neenah, Wisconsin 

MR. CLAUDE SIMPSON 
Roswell, New Mexico 

HON. CLINT C. SMALL 
Austin, Texas 

HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
Princeton, New Jersey 

ROY R. SNOWDEN, M.D. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

MR. A. E. SPEARS 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

HON. CHARLES A. SPRAGUE 
Salem, Oregon 

DR. ROBERT G. SPROUL 
Berkeley, California 

MR. OSCAR S. STAUFFER 
Topeka, Kansas 

MR. LEWIS M. STEVENS 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

MR. ROBERT T. STEVENS 
South Plainfield, New Jersey 

DR. WILLIAM E. STEVENSON 
Oberlin, Ohio 

MR. JAMES STEWART 
Beverly Hills, California 

MR. A. E. STODDARD 
Omaha, Nebraska 

MR. BENJAMIN STRONG 
New York, New York 


MR. R. DOUGLAS STUART 
Chicago, Illinois 

COL. EARNEST O. THOMPSON 
Amarillo, Texas 

MR. FRANK M. TOTTON 
Larchmont, New York 

MR. THOMAS J. WATSON 
New York, New York 

MR. FREDERICK K. 

WEYERHAEUSER 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

MR. THOMAS E. WHITEMAN 
Greenwich, Connecticut 

MR. R. J. WIG 
Los Angeles, California 

DR. ROBERT E. WILSON 
Chicago, Illinois 

MR. HOWARD I. YOUNG 
St. Louis, Missouri 

BUILDING FUNDS COMMISSION 

DR. HUGH IVAN EVANS* 
Co-Chairman 

MR. SAMUEL C. SLAYMAKER® 
Co-Chairman 

MR. CHARLES ALBERS 
Vice-Chairman 

MR. DAVID PROFFITT 
Vice-Chairman 

MR. WILLIAM E. SPEERS?® 
Vice-Chairman 

DR. JAMES WOODIN LAURIE* 
Secretar 

MR. ROGER H. JOHNSON® 
Treasurer 

DR. CLIFFORD E. BARBOUR 

DR. J. HOYTT BOLES 

MRS. VERNE W. BUCHANAN 

MR. CHARLES L. CUNNINGHAM 

MR. JAMES A. EDGAR® 

DR. LOUIS H. EVANS 

DR. JOSEPH EWING 

DR. EVERETT B. KING 

DR. BRYANT M. KIRKLAND*® 

DR. W. DAVIDSON McDOWELL 

DR. JOHN T. PETERS* 

DR. J. CALVIN REID 

MR. RUSH TAGGART® 

DR. HAROLD B. WALKER 

MR. PAUL WASHINGTON 
*Executive Committee 
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Presbyterian Men 
Hold Record Meeting 


Registration lines jammed the lobby 
of Chicago’s staid Palmer House. Hotel 
employes rushed around for chairs. 
Local laymen on the hospitality com- 
mittee wondered about the fire laws. 
The Presbyterian Men had arrived—and 
kept on coming. The result—the biggest, 
liveliest meeting in the short history of 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men. (Additional news and photos of the 
meeting will appear in the next issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE.) 

Convention planners had expected 
1,500 at most for the men’s fourth an- 
nual convention February 1-3. When 
the final figures were in, more than 
1,960 had registered for at least one of 
the sessions. Fourteen hundred men from 
every part of the nation and the Republic 
of Cuba attended all of the meetings. 
Tables for the luncheon meeting at 
which John Foster Dulles spoke covered 
almost the entire fourth floor of the hotel. 
Just these facts alone were fitting tribute 
to the hard work of the Council leaders 
and the enthusiasm of the thousands of 
local church laymen who are increas- 
ingly active for their Church. 

But the delegates did more than eat 
and listen to speeches. In the five “Talk- 
It-Over” sessions held during the meet- 
ing, they heard first-hand about the most 
vital current tasks facing the Presby- 
terian Church — the Building Funds 
Campaign, missions abroad, the raising 
of budgets, Christian education, and, of 
course, the future strategy of the Men’s 
Council. Included in the Talk-It-Over 
groups was one devoted entirely to dis- 
cussion of the Every Man plan and the 
work of the local Council chapter. The 
delegates, who crowded each session, 
asked plenty of pertinent questions and 
shared much of the know-how which 
had led to successful local programs. 

In business sessions, the delegates 
adopted a 1953 budget of $93,452, 
elected new officers, and passed a res- 
olution which was sent to President Tru- 
man. The resolution recorded the Coun- 
ci’s “complete and unalterable opposi- 
tion” to the appointment of an “am- 
bassador or representative of any kind 
from the United States to the Vatican.” 

New president of Presbyterian Men 
is vigorous, sixty-one-year-old Thomas 
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E. Whiteman of Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, national housewares buyer for the 
F. W. Woolworth Company and an elder 
in the First Church of Greenwich. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Whiteman as senior vice- 
president is Dr. Arthur Bannerman, head 
of the Church’s Warren Wilson Col- 
lege in Swannanoa, North Carolina 
(see P.L., Jan. 19). The new secretary 
is Stewart J. Cort, vice-president of the 
Bethlehern Steel Company, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. Edmund S. Wolfe, presi- 
dent of the Bridgeport Housing Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Connecticut, was re- 
elected to the post of treasurer. 

In addition to discussion and action, 
the convention delegates received a 
rousing challenge from many speakers 
to strengthen and spread the cause of 
Christianity. Dr. James Clarke, Scottish- 
born pastor of St. Louis’ Second Presby- 





Flood Drive Over Top 


Last summer Moderator Harri- 
son Ray Anderson asked Presby- 
terians everywhere to contribute 
to a special $100,000 Flood Relief 
fund for churches damaged in the 
Great Flood of ’51. Earlier this 
month treasurer Roger Johnson an- 
nounced the final total—$120,151. 
This fund is now being allocated. 
It does not include thousands of 
dollars of clothing and food and 
other gifts that were sent to 
stricken churches last year. 











terian Church, warned the men that 
nominal membership and “congealing 
conservatism” were stifling the life of 
the Church. 

Moderator Harrison Ray Anderson 
said that the Presbyterian Church “is far 
better and far truer than I had ever 
imagined.” But he declared that the 
Church “must be left free to be the 
Church of God. The Presbyterian 
Church is not for sale to any group.” 
And he led the men in prayer for a re- 
united national Presbyterian Church. 

Kansas educator Kenneth McFarland 
said that for Christians, “there is no 
place for the current wave of fatalism 
and despair concerning human nature 
. .. Now is the time to rally to one of the 
greatest principles taught by the Master 








—when you are dealing with people, 
you can always change the answer for 
the better.” 

John Foster Dulles told of the-great 
victory of moral law in the Japanese 
peace treaty, but pointed out that “moral .- 
law does not work automatically.” He 
asked all Christians to “make better use 
of this enormous power.” Dr. Louis 
Evans, pastor of Hollywood’s First Pres- 
byterian Church (largest in the denomi- 
nation), asked the men to get busy for 
their faith. “We've treated our religion 
like a cancer — we've hidden it from 
view.” He called for a full-scale spiritual 
“regeneration.” 

What are the key objectives of Pres- 
byterian Men for the coming year? In 
a sincere and moving address, President 
Tom Whiteman stressed four. First was 
the full support of the Building Funds 
Campaign. “This campaign is not a bur- 
den but a privilege,” he said. Then he 
called on the men to conduct a “civic 
righteousness campaign” regardless of 
political affiliation to keep America from 
being robbed of its heritage. He asked 
the delegates to continue and increase 
their efforts to organize new Council 
chapters, and pleaded with them to take 
an active interest in personal evangelism. 
“We must quit playing around with 
Christ’s work.” Presbyterian. Men. were 
ready for another great year after 
another great convention. 


‘Big Progress” by Men 
Reported for ’51 


To a standing-room-only crowd in 
the Palmer House’s largest meeting 
room, Dr. Paul Moser, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Council of Presby- 
terian Men, presented his annual report 
at the convention’s opening session Feb- 
ruary l. 

Four years of continuous growth have 
resulted in the organization of 1,637 
chapters in congregations throughout 
the country. Total membership is esti- 
mated at 175,000, although a recent 
survey shows that over 350,000 men are 
on the rolls of churches with local coun- 
cil chapters. Some 400 chapters use the 
Every Man plan. 

Such growth, said Dr. Moser, “may 
not be perfect but it is big progress,” 
especially when it is remembered that 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
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Dave Proffitt (right) with friends. The retiring president of Presbyterian Men 
and Dr. Eugene Blake, Stated Clerk of Church’s General Assembly (left), made 


the last leg of 


their round-the-world relief survey 


trip with Captain Kurt 


Carlsen, skipper of the Flying Enterprise. Photo was taken in Ireland. 


Men “started from scratch without a’sin- 
gle affiliate organization.” 

Moreover, he added, “there are at 
least as many more chapters in process 
of organization as we are reporting 
chartered today. The chapters that are 
now organizing are doing a far more 
thorough job with and for men than has 
ever been done before in our Church.” 

Another indication of progress is the 
establishment of 205 presbytery coun- 
cils of Presbyterian Men and thirty synod 
councils. 

Reporting on the National Council's 
finances, Dr. Moser said that last year's 
contributions from chaptermen were 
$50,289.46 toward a total budget of 
$72,789.46. The General Council ap- 
propriated the remaining $22,500. In 
comparison, he said, the treasury in 
1945 was “without a dime.” 

The bespectacled Kansan paid trib- 
ute to the “thousands of men who have 

aid their own expenses and given the 
leet part of their time to . . . help arouse 
men to use their abilities for the 
Church.” 

In congregations where the men have 
been awakened to their responsibilities, 
he continued, the results have usually 
been four-fold: greater church attend- 
ance; intensified evangelism efforts; 
more financial support; and increased 
use of prayer and meditation in personal 
living. 

Such success prompted Dr. Moser to 
urge delegates to return to their local 
churches and help each of the 1,637 
groups now in existence use the Every 
Man plan. He also asked the National 
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Council to consider a goal of 900 new 
chapters to be organized during the re- 
mainder of 1952. 

Two suggestions were offered dele- 
gates by Paul Moser to assist them in 
enlisting support from all the men in 
their home congregations. First, there 
must be at least one man who is thor- 
oughly familiar with the chapter’s pro- 
gram for every four men in the church. 
Second, each of these leaders should 
assume responsibility for passing on in- 
formation to four other men, and for 
making certain that each of these men 
has a church job. If this is done, the 
Council's Every Man plan will be in 
operation at the unit level. 

Dr. Moser stressed to members of 
presbytery and synod councils the need 
for close cooperation with churches in 
their areas, especially in the organizing 
of area-wide retreats. Presbyterian Men 
still had organizing to do, but the 
basic job was over. 


Mountain Boy’s Mission 


“I'm tough as the devil,” Dave Proffitt 
had said on occasion. But to thousands 
of Presbyterian men, and the thousands 
of refugees, GI's, and church workers 
who have seen and talked to this self- 
styled Tennessee “mountain boy” in the 
past year, this statement is far from the 
truth. 

The stocky, sixty-year-old retiring 
president of Presbyterian Men is tough 
physically. He had to be to make the 
six-week ‘round-the-world trip surveying 
relief needs for next month's One Great 


Hour of Sharing drive. But everybog 
knows Dave Proffitt as a cheerful, friend 
ly, and devout Christian layman 
has had much to do with the success, 
the Men’s Council. 

On January 18, the Maryville deps 
ment store owner finally got a chance 
see his family, five grandchildren a 
all, for a delayed Christmas celebration 

But Dave didn’t have much tin 
with his family. He had to preside 
the men’s convention (see above), andhg 
had a story to tell all of America. Fy 
the next few weeks, the Tennesse 
churchman will be traveling from coag 
to coast giving the moving account 
his overseas trip. 

Dave Proffitt told the men in Chicag 
about some of his experiences. He 
laughed about some of the events bul 
he was serious and earnest when 
told about the Christian fervor—and 
great want—of Korean Presbyterians. 
told grimly of the bitterness and hatrei 
he found in the Near East. And he 
choked up when he tried to explain th 
gratitude of the Korean people for th 
help that U.S. church people had give 
them. 

After Dave’s talk, the men showed 
him how they felt. In an impromp 
offering, they presented him and hi 
co-surveyor, Dr. Eugene Blake, with th 
sum of $2,170 in cash. This money ha 
already been sent to Korea, where it 
been designated by Mr. Proffitt and Dr 
Blake as the Presbyterian Men’s Fun 
for One Great Hour of Sharing. 


Vatican Controversy: 
“No Comment” 


How do the various Presidential can 
didates feel about U.S. representation 
at the Vatican? The Associated Pres 
took a poll on the question late las 
month, asking four avowed candidates 
the same questions. The answers wer 
hardly conclusive. 

Harold Stassen told reporters 
wanted to study the question further 
before making comment. Senator Rob 
ert A. Taft said, “No comment.” Gover 
nor Earl Warren announced, “No com 
ment at this time.” Senator Estes 
fauver said he would have a state 
later and added that he intended to tak 
about the issue soon in a speech, Sen# 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge was unavailable 
for comment on whatever reaction 
General Eisenhower might have. 

The only poténtial candidate to 
any specific view was President Trumam 
Last month it was reported in Was 
ton that Mr. Truman has already 
lected his new appointee for the post 
Vatican ambassador. The new app 
tee, it was said, will not be a milit 
man, and may be a Roman Catholic. 
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Seized Missionaries 
Reported Alive in Korea 


When the North Korean Communists 
invaded the Republic of South Korea on 
une 24, 1950, all but one of the more 
than fifty Presbyterian U.S.A. mission- 
aries there were at a conference 100 
miles south of Seoul. By means of a 
forced march to the South (P. L., July 
22, ’50), all escaped capture by the Red 
armies. 

Other Protestant missionaries were 
not so fortunate. When the Reds 
swarmed over the 38th Parallel, six 
Methodists (including five Americans), 
five Anglicans, and the head of the Sal- 
vation Army in Korea disappeared with- 
out a word. 

But late in January, after nineteen 
months of silence, there was hope for 
some of these church people presumably 
captured by the Communists. In radio 
reports from Peiping and North Korea, 
the Reds announced that at least eight 
of these missionaries were in internment 
camps and would be released when a 
truce was signed. Later the U.S. State 
Department acknowledged these reports 
but added that there was no confirma- 
tion except from Communist sources. 

The missionaries mentioned include 
Methodists Miss Nell Dyer of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas; Miss Helen Rosser of 
Cordele, Georgia; Miss Bertha Smith of 
Marshall, Missouri; the Reverend A. 
Kristian Jensen of New Cumberland, 
Pennsylvania; the Reverend Lawrence 
Zellers of Weatherford, Texas; Anglican 
Bishop Cecil Cooper and Salvation 
Army Commissioner Herbert A. Lord, 
both of England. Mrs. Jensen, Mrs. Zel- 
lers, and Mrs. Lord were in Korea but 
escaped before their husbands were 
seized. 


Vice and Crime: 
The Fight Continues 


Churchmen in three U.S. cities con- 
tinued the fight against gambling last 
month. 

In West Memphis, Arkansas, the 
churches campaigned successfully 
against establishment of a race track. In 
Wilmington, Delaware, a Methodist 
pastor crusaded against organized gam- 
bling in his city. And in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, clergymen reminded a new 
city government of its pledges. 

The issue was hottest in Arkansas. 
For over a year, clergymen of Crittenden 
County have battled the promoters of 
Dixie Downs, Inc., in their effort to 
establish a county race track. Although 
Governor Sid McMath consistently op- 
posed the track, the Arkansas Racing 
Commission granted it a franchise. 

When the franchise was granted, the 
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ministers requested a local option elec- 
tion. They formed an Anti-Race Track 
League, and for every pamphlet issued 
by Dixie Downs, Inc., listing reasons for 
a track, the League issued a rebuttal 
pamphlet. The ministers tirelessly pre- 
sented the issues of the campaign from 
their pulpits, and church members held 
prayer meetings. 

Pastors of churches in Memphis, 
Tennessee, across the Mississippi River, 
also entered the campaign although they 
could not vote. They held an all-night, 
around-the-clock prayer meeting on the 
eve of the election, while West Memphis 
church members also were praying at a 
union service in the First Baptist Church. 

Anti-Race Track League members 
were on the job throughout election day. 
They stationed a checker in a car at the 
door of each polling place to count the 
number of voters who entered in order 
to compare them with the number of 
votes recorded. 

A telephone committee called each 
of the qualified voters and reminded 
him to vote, then checked back to see 
if he had. They also provided an auto 
pool to take voters to the polls. 

As a result of the campaign, the track 
was defeated by a majority of 173 votes. 
When all returns were in and representa- 
tives of both sides were gathered in the 
county clerk’s office, the Reverend T. D. 
Douglas, pastor of Grace Baptist Church 


of West Memphis, led them in prayer. 
He thanked God for victory and for the 
gentlemanly manner in which the cam- 
paign was conducted. 

The Wilmington issue apparently has 
just begun. Late last month the Rev- 
erend George H. Pigueron, pastor of the 
Union Methodist Church, lashed out 
against gambling in Wilmington and de- 
manded to know “who are the big boys 
here” who permit gambling to flourish. 

In his sermons he hinted of bribery 
in law enforcement circles, and urged 
passage of a state bill specifically directed 
at ending the use of barricades to bar 
police entry to gambling houses. 

Speaker of the House Harvey L. 
Lawson read the full newspaper account 
of the crusading minister’s sermon just 
before the State House of Representa- 
tives voted on the bill. The bill, which 
had already been approved by the State 
Senate, was passed. 

Later, the clergyman received threat- 
ening letters and telephone calls, and 
police set up a guard at his parsonage. 
Mr. Pigueron is due to appear before a 
crime-investigating federal grand jury 
in Wilmington. 

In Reading, the clergymen of the com- 
munity advertised their stand against 
gambling and crime in a half-page news- 
paper ad on the day of the new city 
council's first official meeting. The min- 
isters assured the new reform govern- 





Presbyterian Moderators endorse stand against “moral flabbiness” 


in the U.S, 


Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson of Presbyterian Church U.S.A, signs statement which was 
presented by him to President Truman last month. Behind him are co-signers (from 
left) W. Kyle George, Moderator, United Presbyterian Church; Dr. P. A, Stroup, 
Moderator, Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church; and Dr. J. R. McCain, head 
of Presbyterian Church U.S, Four leaders met in Atlanta, Georgia, fer joint 
service after signing of document, which stated that the Christian Church calls 
for “strict, unyielding integrity and devotion to the interests of the nation.” 





Putting my money into American Bible Society 
Annuities was no mistake! 


You who hold American Bible Society Annuity Agreements 
can be grateful that your income is assured for the rest of 
your life. Your checks arrive regularly, and never vary—an 
American Bible Society record for more than 100 years. In 
addition to safety, a high rate of return, and the privilege of 
certain tax exemptions, you also enjoy the satisfaction of 
advancing the Master’s work through the wider circulation 
of the Holy Scriptures in many languages and many lands. 
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American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Mail This 
Coupon Please send me, without obligation, your booklet PL1 entitled 
Today “A Gift That Lives.” 

Without 
Fail! 
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ment of their support “as you uphold 
the law.” The new administration had 
been elected last fall with the help of 
church groups. 


Plans Taking Shape for 
Missions Anniversary 

Pageants, displays, and special sery. 
ices will commemorate the 150th anni- 
versary of Presbyterian national mis. 
sions this coming year. 

All thirty-seven American synods of 
the Church have appointed committees 
to direct plans for the celebration, which 
will be observed from May, 1952, to 
May, 1953. The anniversary events be- 
gin on May 27 with a rally in Madison 
Square Garden in New York City com- 
memorating the formation of the first 
Presbyterian committee on missions in 
1802 

In Illinois, Presbyterians will produce 
a pageant on the history of Presbyterian- 
ism in that state. In addition, they will 
sponsor an oratorical contest for young 
people who will speak on the theme, 
“Presbyterian Pioneering in Illinois.” A 
museum of curios and photographs will 
be displayed at the annual synod meet- 
ing. Other pageants are being planned 
in Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Ken- 
tucky. Other synods, including Iowa 
and New York, are planning special 
events. 

Almost all Presbyterian churches have 
an interest in this event, according to 
sesquicentennial director Eben C. Brink. 
“More than 90 per cent of our churches 
were organized with National Missions 
aid,” he said. 


Presbyterian Pastor 
Testifies on UMT 


Is the U.S. to have permanent peace 
time military training? 7 

The issue over which there have been 
pages of testimony and hours of debate 
is scheduled to come before Congress 
within the next month. Some form ob 
UMT appears to be likely. 

Last month, the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee began hearings on the 
measure to establish universal military 
training for 800,000 young men annv- 
ally. 

The list of those opposing the present 
plan included many of the leading s0 
cial and religious organizations of the 
nation. Among them were the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A., The Methodist 
Church, the Southern Baptist Conver 
tion, the National Grange, the Farm 
Bureau, the United Christian Youth 
Movement, the CIO, the AF of L, and 
the Association of American Colleges 
Arguments varied from those who op 
posed any form of peacetime conscripP 
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tion to those who denounced the plan 
in its present form. 

Trim, forty-year-old Jay W. Kauf- 
man, pastor of the Collenbrook Presby- 
terian Church in Drexel Hill, Pennsyl- 
yania, last month presented testimony 
on behalf of the Presbyterian Church's 
Division of Social Education and Action. 

In the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee room in Washington he re- 
affirmed the position of the Presbyterian 
Church against peacetime military con- 
scription. “We are not a pacifist Church,” 
he said, “We expect to bear arms when 
the security of the nation demands it . . . 
But in time of peace we want no part of 
enforced military service, such as UMT, 
in which our young men are brought 
under the control of the military for 
eight years.” 

Objecting to permanent conscription 
as a militaristic measure and to the lack 
of civilian control of the program, Mr. 
Kaufman also contended that reserve 
forces could be built up without such a 
costly training program. 

An Army general staff officer who 
served overseas in World War II, Mr. 
Kaufman was assigned to the Eighth, 
the Seventy-ninth, and the Eighty-sixth 
Infantry Divisions. He is at present a 
reserve lieutenant colonel serving as 
personnel officer of the Seventy-ninth 
Division. 

“As a member of an active organized 
unit in the Army reserves, I can testify 
that there has been very little attempt 
made to do anything at all with the re- 
serve program since the end of the war,” 
he said. 

He added that after the war “we were 
unable to tell our people what to expect 
in the way of equipment, training facili- 
ties, promotion, and retirement. Many 
people came into the program and went 
of disgusted because they couldn't get 
a definite idea of what the program was 
about. 

“The failure of the military estab- 
lishment to provide a definite, over-all 
reserve program not only drove away 
many valuable combat-trained people 
who had joined reserve units, but, I be- 
lieve, was the main reason why we could 
not interest others who had no prior 
military training.” 

Mr. Kaufman presented to the com- 
mittee several declarations voted by 
General Assemblies of the Presbyterian 
Church, which since 1926 has consis- 
tently opposed peacetime training. The 
Assembly statements read, in part, “This 
attempt to regiment free men, this trend 
toward military domination of our so- 
tiety, calls for continued reliance upon 
a democratic voluntary system of na- 
tional defense. . . . There is genuine 
peril that our own defense measures may 
Plecipitate the very war we fear. . . .” 
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New Record for 
New Curriculum 


The Presbyterian Church's “new” cur- 
riculum set a new record during 1951. 

Now in its fourth year, the Christian 
Faith and Life Curriculum was used 
last year by 6,125 Presbyterian churches 
in the United States and by churches in 
a large number of foreign countries. 
Total sales of curriculum magazines, 
books, activity sets, and teaching pic- 
tures, rose to 6,601,892 pieces, an in- 
crease of 252,892 over 1950, the Pres- 
byterian Board of Christian Education 
announced last month. 

Foreign use of the curriculum has 
spread steadily. It is used by the United 
Sunday School in Geneva, Switzerland; 
the American Church in Paris, France; 
and by many Presbyterian foreign mis- 
sion stations. Reading books were sent 
to each station last November, and will 
be sent annually with the help of two 
special literature funds. Six curriculum 
books have been printed in the Thai 
language, two in Japanese, and one in 
Maratho (Indian). 

Because of the large print orders, the 


cost per pupil of the curriculum is now | 


5.7 cents a week. Sold almost at cost, the 
curriculum is entirely self-supporting. 


Servants for a Day 


There was an unusual commodity for 
sale at the auction held recently by the 
sixty members of First Presbyterian 
Church, Fisk, Missouri. The commodity 
was labor. 

For sale were the services of Herb 
Mansbridge and his tractor, Harold 
McKuin and his combine, May Adams 
and her mop and broom, Verlin Shain 
and his jeep, Jack Reeves and his plumb- 
ing tools, and scores of others. Especially 
heavy on the market were house-clean- 
ing, baby-sitting, and ditch-digging. 
There were also the services of a guide 
on a two-day goose hunt. Proceeds, 
which included the sale of food, furni- 
ture, and farm equipment, were $721. 

It was a cold day, but more than 
seventy bidders gathered around the 
auction block near Fisk church to buy 
the Presbyterian “slaves.” The servitude 
of the “purchased” Presbyterians to 
their buyers was for one day, proceeds 
going to the church. 

Highest bid for labor—$35.00—was 
for Harold McKuin and his combine, 
and among the low prices was $2.50 for 
baby-sitters and seamstresses. Everyone 
got a kick out of, the sale of A. L. Bates’ 
ditch-digging services to his mother-in- 
law. Postmaster Bill Johnson was com- 
missioned to dig a hole for Carl White’s 
septic tank. 

One service not involved—a service 





THE 
PRESBYTERIAN 


Mrs. Thomas (Diane Lockwood) Bar- 
teld, twenty-one-year-old bride of a 
serviceman now stationed in Alaska, be- 
came the 500,000th subscriber to Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire when Stanley R. Bough- 
ton, pastor of Detroit’s Presbyterian 
Church of the Covenant, included her 
name among the 341 on the church’s 
Every Home Plan List. 

The life of Diane Barteld reflects the 
close association she has always main- 
tained with the Church. She was bap- 
tized as an infant in the Church of the 
Covenant, united with this church at 
the age of thirteen, and was married 
there just three months ago. During her 
high school years, she was active in the 
Westminster Fellowship and attended 
one of the Presbyterian Summer Con- 


| ferences. For the past year she has 


served as assistant secretary of the 
Sunday school. 








Diane, currently a secretary in the 
Sales and Research Division of the Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany (makers of “Scotch Tape”) con- 
tinues to reside with her parents at 
5733 Fischer Avenue, Detroit, while her 
husband Thomas is in service. Her 
parents and her two younger brothers 
and sister all share her interest in active 
church participation. 

Since their marriage, Diane has for- 
warded her copies of Today to her hus- 
band and at noon each day they both 
use it to join spiritually in common de- 
votions. PRESBYTERIAN Lire, she says, 
will strengthen their bonds even more. 
“Tll mark the copies before I send them 
on,” she explains. “That way we'll both 
grow closer together as we grow in 
knowledge and devotion to our Church.” 

Circulation didn’t stop growing with 
this 500,000th subscription. 533,998 
mames were in the files before this 
issue went to press, 
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Use ao real Household necessity as the basis for your 
campaign—tearn about the new amazing laboratory 
discovery, Clearsite, the miracle liquid detergent, Un- 
excelled for dish washing, fine fabrics, upholstery, cor- 
pets, windows, pointed walls, etc. Tremendous repect 
sales provide permanent, steady income for groups or 
individuals. Write for special! soles plan. Give name of 
your organization if you ore inquiring for a group. 
Clearsite Laboratories, 916 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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NEWS 

the Fisk Presbyterians would like above 
all others—was that of a pastor. They've 
never had one. For several years the 
Reverend John Neuenschwander, while 
he was serving a church in nearby Pop- 
lar Bluff, used to preach at Fisk on 
Thursday nights when he had no con- 
flicting pastoral duties. 

During Mr. Neuenschwander’s serv- 
ice with them, the Fisk .Presbyterians 
organized a chapter of Presbyterian Men 
and a men’s Sunday church school class. 
They also built an addition to their 
church building and held several suc- 
cessful sales and other money-raising 
projects to help pay for it. The church 
school had the second largest enrollment 
in Iron Mountain Presbytery last year, 
and members hope that by General As- 
sembly this year, it will have the largest. 


Religion and Health 


A new monthly magazine for pastors 
and laymen aimed at “bridging the gap 
between medicine and religion” made 
its appearance this month. 

A pocket-sized, sixty-four-page mag- 
azine, Religion and Health is edited by 
Dr. Russell L. Dicks, a specialist in 
health and religion and a professor at 
Duke Divinity School, Durham, North 
Carolina. It will feature articles by 
prominent physicians, psychologists, and 
clergymen. 

“More than half of the sick people 
in the United States today cannot be 
cured by medical science,” says Dr. 
Dicks. One third of all persons admitted 
to general hospitals are found to have 
no organic disease, he states. “Another 
one third of hospital admissions have a 
combination of organic and emotional 
difficulties. Alcoholism has become the 
nation’s third health problem. 

“It is time religion began to speak its 
piece and exert its creative efforts in the 
field of health and mental hygiene,” the 
educator stated. 


For the Record 


Appointments. Last month the Rev- 
erend Dr. Edward B. Paisley became 
Secretary for Graduate Christian Edu- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church. He 
will work as representative of the Board 
of Christian Education with the Church’s 
schools for the training of directors of 
Christian education. Before assuming 
this post, Dr. Paisley was secretary of 
the Church’s Division of Education in 
Home, Church, and Community. 

@ Church Moderator Harrison Ray 
Anderson recently appointed ten men to 
the Special Committee on Nominations, 
which nominates candidates for mem- 
bership on the Church’s four Boards, 
the General Council, and the Permanent 


Judicial Commission. They are: Area] 
—the Reverend Graydon E. McClellan 
Santa Rosa, California, and Ruling Elde 
Glenn Morris, Sterling, Colorado; Arey 
2—the Reverend G. A. Kaltenbach, Hib 
bing, Minnesota, and Ruling Elder Roy 
Preston, Wichita, Kansas; Area 3—the 
Reverend John Stanley Harker, Alm 
College, Alma, Michigan, and Ruling 
Elder Robert K. Hill, Chicago, Illinois, 
Area 4—the Reverend Chester M. Davis 
Rahway, New Jersey, and Ruling Elder 
Edward Griffiths, Philadelphia, Pennsyl 
vania; Area 5—the Reverend W. Wood 
Duff, Nashville, Tennessee, and Ruling 
Elder George Hamilton, Sherman, Texas, 

@ The Reverend Marvin C. Wilbw 
was recently named assistant secretary 
of promotion in the Church’s Depart 
ment of United Promotion. He will be 
responsible for the production of all 
printed and audio-visual materials pro 
duced by the Department, and he will 
oversee the new planned education pro- 
gram. Mr. Wilbur is former director of 
public information at Union Theological 
Seminary. 

@ The Reverend Alfred Herbert Da. 
vies, pastor of the Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Dayton, Ohio, last month 
took on the duties of associate secretary 
in the Board of National Missions’ Divi- 
sion of Evangelism. He will become 
available to local churches, synods, and 
presbyteries in eastern U.S. for advice 
on evangelistic projects. 

@ Dr. Edwin O. Kennedy, pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, Englewood, 
New Jersey, was last month appointed 
secretary of Union Theological Semin 
ary, New York City. In addition to his 
administrative duties, he will serve 
Seminary as Associate Professor of Pa 
tical Theology. 


Retirement and appointment. D : 
Raymond R. Gregory, Latin America®! 
“best-known Bible man,” has _ retired 
The American Bible Society, of whi 
he was secretary in the Caribbean am 
for forty years, gave him a plaque, a 
members of the Isthmian Federation 


Religious Workers paid tribute to 
at a dinner recently. Dr. Gregory, 


Presbyterian, will be succeeded by tht) 


Reverend Jacob W. Limkemann, 
merly a Presbyterian missionary in 
America. 


Ground-breaking. Ceremonies 
held last month to break ground 
the new $110,000 Chinese Christi 


Church, Philadelphia. Cooperating ® 


its — are Presbyterian, Bapti 
Evangelical and Reformed, and Methé 
dist Churches. Pastor is Presbyterial 
Gilbert Lum. 


New buildings, equipment. A 


PrespyYTeRrtan Lift 
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Ama ng feu Van: 


\rea 1% $50,000 addition to the First Presby- the Presbyterian Church’s Tacoma In- 
Jellan Miterian Church of rural Big Flats, New dian Mission Center, Tacoma, Wash- DRESS for YOU 


Elde: #M york, was dedicated recently. The Rev- ington, and the dedication of a new FOR ORDERING 3 

, Area i erend Benjamin Klauser is pastor. church there were celebrated recently. 

, Hib @ @A Presbyterian church was recently Missionary serving the Puyallup Indians Aga etry ea 
t Roy Morganized in Glendale, a fast-growing at the center is the Reverend C. Walter Y ann h 
3—the Hi suburb of St. Louis, Missouri. Pastor Johnson. 

Alma @ will be Dr. Samuel Braden. Chief worker @ On February 24 the First Presby- 
\uling in preparing the congregation for organ- _terian Church, Hollywood, California, 
linois, # zation was Dr. Sidney Blair Harry, gen- _ will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniver- 
Davis, eral presbyter of St. Louis Presby tery, sary of the Mariners, national Presby- 
Elder i who held worship services in his home  terian young married couples’ group. 
onsyk during the incubation period. Almost 800 officers from Mariners clubs 
Wood @Last month a new church—the in southern California churches are ex- 
\uling Gregory Gardens Presbyterian—was or- pected to attend. Dr. Louis H. Evans, 
Texas ganized in Concord, California. Con- pastor of Hollywood's First Church and 
Vilbu @ struction of a $60,000 building will be founder of the Mariners, will speak. 
retary M begun in the spring. Pastor is the Rev- 





epart Merend James M. Crothers, former China Federation. Christ Presbyterian no sticky ““dough* no Fed, 

ill be ff missionary. Church, Bayonne, New Jersey, voted ‘magic fees Welloaper, Painted gion 

of al @Last month in Eastern Presby- recently to join the First and Third Re- SAMPLES | FOR TRIAL Sime efor sont iw i 
’ prO Mterian Church, Washington, D.C. (the formed Churches of that city in a fed- your name, KRISTEE CO. Dept. 2019, AKRON 8. ONO 





gical Hf was dedicated. Also dedicated were two Bronze Tablets 
wooden crosses given by the church’s Fire in Findlay. First Presbyterian Brass Altar Ware 
t Da If Westminster Fellowship, and a slide Church of Findlay, Ohio, was com- oa 
Furnishings of 


esby- filmstrip projector. pletely demolished recently in a $300,- 
nonth 000 fire of undetermined origin. The Metal and Wood 


etaly @ Anniversaries. First Presbyterian building, records and files, and all the eens ™ aids 

Divi- @ Church, Petoskey, Michigan (the Rev- equipme nt members had accumulated 

come @ erend Lloyd G. Brasure, pastor), is cele- in the church's fifty-one years of exist- Gale PAYRE -SPIER S 
» and brating its 100th anniversary this year. ence, were destroyed. Pastor Russell G. 


tin . d / ; ~ 
dvice The men of the church, through personal __ Bisnett said, however, after the fire, “All + S GUDIO N\ INC "7 
oil calls, recently raised $25,000 for build- is gone—nothing is left but the real “| 
OF O Mf ing renovations. church—the members. We still have each | (ana ; 
vood, Bg Ty fifth anni f other and Him.” 

1e seventy-nit anniversary oO other anc im. ADVERTISERS will be pleased to send you 


inted 
ail complete information about their products. 
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e will BReverend Donald Freeman Keith, pas- erated church. Their combined mem- 
1 pr Btor) a new public address system, the bership will be about 300. New pastor SI AINED GLASS 
tor of gift of a member, Miss Hildur Bostrom, _ will be the Reverend Robert C. Holland. 
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COAT 
RACKS 


12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 

Also racks with low adjustment 
for primary depart- 

ments and complete 
checkrooms. 





Four-generation baptism. His parents, grandfather, and great-grandfather look 
on as three-month-old Stephen Hudnut Lutz is baptized in Woodward Avenue Presby- 
trian Church, Detroit, Michigan. From left are Dr. Herbert Beecher Hudnut, 
grandfather and church’s pastor; Dr. William Herbert Hudnut, great-grandfather and 

retired minister; baby Stephen and parents Leonard B. and Dorothy Hudnut Lutz. \ po Sa, Bich — —., eo. 
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The Story with 
No Ending... 


A S the family goes, so goes 
the nation, might well be said. 
For the family is the strongest 
link in the Christian way of life, 
binding the past to the future 
through example and guidance. 
It is the story with no ending, 
the succession of generations 


finding and holding to the Christian way of life. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 


You are the only one who can make the decisions about security for your 
family’s future through CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. For a Christian, this 


is both a responsibility and an op- 
portunity. Presbyterian Annuities 
will help you assume a part of the 
responsibility by offering you a safe 
investment which guarantees you a 
comfortable return. Presbyterian 
Annuities offer you a splendid op- 
portunity for serving your Church 
and providing for its work to go 


on and on in your name. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10. N.Y 


' | am interested in Presbyterian Annvities. 
Please tell me what percent income | would 

i receive, my date of birth being 

1 month doy year 

At present, | am most interested in 

i ) Missions in America 1D Missions Abrood 

| 0 Christian Education 

| Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 

| Nome 

J Address 

4 

| 


City Stote 
PL-2-52 
—_ wee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ae a ae ee 


or a new slant on living, read 
MR. BRADFORD GETS AROUND 


By Harding W. Gaylord QP 


Charming stories about an 
racticing Christian. An ins 


Sp ap? 


everyday person who is a real 


irational and utterly delightful 
1.25 


ook for,every member of the family. 


Pru wseere oes writ 


Sea Tl here 





Aahtad PrurPray tte ery sett ee) 


for a new slant on marriage, read 
LOVE IS NO LUXURY 


By Marjory Louise Bracher 
The day-in-day-out problems of marriage—diet, the family 


budget, 


exercising authority, divorce, birth control, 


and 


others—are treated in a refreshing and simple manner. 


Protestant Lenten List, 1952. 


$1.50 


At your book store, or MUHLENBERG PRESS. Philadelphia 
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ALE folding Chutes 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAPE—can't tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
ply- 
wood, durably uered ; 
or vinyl-plastic upholstered 
Write Dept. 156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





NEWS OF YOUTE 


Traveling Pastor 
To Visit Student Groups 


This month the Presbyterian Chure 
first “traveling pastor” begins his wo 
among Presbyterian students in collegs 
and universities of the middle Atlan 
region. , 

The Reverend Gayraud S. Wilmo 
Jr., a graduate of Lincoln Universi 
and an infantryman during World Wg 
II, will work among students in Pe 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Dek 
ware, West Virginia, and the Distriq 
of Columbia, as the Presbyterian re 
resentative of the Student Christig 
Movement of the Middle Atlantic k 
gion. Heretofore the Presbyteris 
Church has confined its work to som 
114 student centers on college and wi 
versity campuses. Mr. Wilmore is the for 
mer pastor of the Second Presbyteria 
Church, West Chester, Pennsylvania, 


Bell-ringing Project 
Spreads in Eastern U. S. 

A church bell-ringing project started 
two years ago this week by young peopk 
in Washington, D. C., has spread t 
dozens of communities along the easte 
seaboard and in the midwest. 

In hundreds of churches every Sut 
urday night, young people are ringing 
bells, chimes, or carillons from 7 Pp.) 
to 7:15 p.m. The purpose of the proj 
ect is “to remind hearers to worshis 
God, to tell the world that we are 
God-fearing people, and to wordless 
ask people week after week to work fi 
true brotherhood through all the world 

The first bells to be rung in the prj 
ect, which has grown spontaneous 
during the last two years, were rung 0 
February 18, 1950, by members of the 
Washington, D. C., Brotherhood Wee 
Committee. As groups in nearby com 
munities heard of the project, it sprea( 
to Virginia, Maryland, New York, Ne 
Jersey, North and South Carolina, Con- 
necticut, Texas, and states in the mit: 
west. 

The National Conference of Chris 
tians and Jews, which sponsors Brother 
hood Week throughout the United Stated 
each year, has directed area representa 
tives in fifty-eight cities to assist local 
groups who want to undertake the pro 
ect. A drive to have university and 
college students join in the Saturda 
evening bell -ringing has also bee 
launched by Duke University in Dur 
ham, North Carolina. 

Encouraging the spread of the proje¢ 
this year, St. Thomas’ Episcopal Chure 
in Mamaroneck, New York, is offe 
suggestions to young people who v 





to undertake the bell-ringing. 
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Belgium Brazil Cameroun Chile China Czechoslovakia Colombia Ecuador France Germany Guatemala 


Holland Hungary India 
Indonesia Iran Iraq Italy 


.| Overseas Reporter: 


Japan Korea Lebanon 


hureh} 

is ik Mexice Pakistan Philippines Portugal Siam Spain Spanish Guinea Switzerland Syria Venezuela Yugoslavia 
college 

Atlant The Reporter this issue looks at some of the chief 
» relief-needy areas overseas. On March 23, there will 
ilmor again be the interdenominational “One Great Hour 
iversi of Sharing” for relief (see P.L., Feb. 2) in which 
Id Wa Presbyterians will join. 

1 Peng Presbyterians have assumed tentative responsibility 
, Dek for a maximum of $700,000 of the total amount to be 
Dis raised by the twenty-three cooperating denominations 
AN rey for relief areas. 

hristig 

tie Re Presbyterian missionary Otto de Camp reports from 
y teria Hangju, Korea, “Of seventy-one believing families 
- here, only four have their homes still standing, and 
nd uni 


the for 
vy teria 
ania, 


before the Communists were driven out last spring, 
forty Christians lost their lives. Because of their late 
return, lack of seed, and the actual fighting in that 
area, their crops this year were barely 10 per cent 
of normal. . . . What a joy to take out to this town a 
truckload of rice, millet, and beans. You can imagine 
the gratitude of these needy people as they received 


S. these gifts from their Christian friends in the United 

eal States.” 

PS In the Near East, the United Nations has already Sem of GBO,508 Arsh cofagues fer whom att ih seugh. 

ead ti spent $75,000,000 for the more than 850,000 Arab 

emis refugees. Yet this amount has been barely enough educational and rehabilitation projects, are urgently 
to keep them alive. Some $8,000,000 in relief supplies needed. 

y Se has been provided by Christian and other volunteer 

nem organizations. In Europe, action by the United Nations Interna- 

Be Further international funds must be found to sup- tional Refugee Organization has removed a million 

ra port vitally needed projects of relief, resettlement, and DP’s from Germany, Austria, and Italy. Another 

ore rehabilitation among these Arab refugees. Christian 150,000 may be settled overseas. But this has solved 

less churches especially are challenged to provide leader- only 10 per cent of Germany's refugee problem, and 

ork f ship by supplying funds and personnel for resettle- the vast majority of the 6,000,000 uprooted Germans 

a ment and rehabilitation. must be settled in West Germany. 

vor The German government spends 8 per cent of its 

a The plight of more than 2,000,000 refugees from annual national budget for refugees. The German 


Ing of 
of the 
Week 


India and Pakistan is becoming more acute as they 
face famine for the second consecutive year. Ship- 
ments of food, especially wheat, will be urgently 
needed, particularly in India. Clothing and medical 
supplies, as well as leaders for vocational training and 


churches, the world YMCA and YWCA, the Lutheran 
World Federation, Roman Catholic, and other welfare 
organizations, are all working at this tremendous task 
of redistribution of population, housing for refugees, 
and industrial expansion to provide more jobs. 


Korean refugees, weary of war and long in need of food and clothes, register for Church World Service relief. 
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WORTH SEEING AND HEARING 





The Greatest Show on Earth and It’s a Big Country 


A DeMille triumph; vignettes of brotherhood 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


The Greatest ‘how on Earth is Cecil B. 
DeMille’s long-awaited story in techni- 
color of the Ringling Brothers, Barnum 
& Bailey Circus. It's a great show— 
the story of the circus from behind the 
scenes and on the road, the circus from 
the inside, of grooming the animals, prac- 
ticing the acts, putting up and taking 
down the “big top.” But most of all it's 
the circus seen close-up. No ringside 
seat at ten times the price could possibly 
match the intimacy with which the 
camera satisfies the circus-lover’s desire 
to “see it better.” And you don’t have 
to worry for fear you'll miss something. 
The camera sees everything and only one 
thing at a time. 

From the moment Brad, the “big 
boss” (Charles Heston), strides into 
the scene, The Greatest Show on Earth 
comes alive as a story of people. There 
are little people whose livelihood de- 
pends on the circus playing “the circuit” 
and not just a safe ten weeks in the big 
towns; spangled beauties whose gor- 
geous costumes mask tawdry ambitions; 
and big, important people who aren't 
sure what they want, but who risk their 
lives day after day to give the public 
what it wants. 

There's a love story, of course, in- 
volving Holly, the aerialist (Betty Hut- 
ton), Brad, and Sebastian, the trapeze 
artist (Cornel Wilde). And there’s Jimmy 
Stewart, whom everyone loves, playing 
the heart-warming role of Buttons, a 
clown. It's Betty Hutton who holds the 
center of the stage—and deservedly. The 
behind-the-screen story of how she set 
her heart upon winning the lead role 
and of the training she went through to 
actually perform the breath-taking feats 
required of a “flyer,” is a modern Ameri- 
can saga of daring adventure. I'm told 
her hands are still calloused from the 
grueling routine. 

One of the most spectacular things 
in the picture is a train wreck. Every- 
thing else being on 2 grand scale, this 
is done in a bi ay, too. The circus 
train is a rote te with cars upturned, 
equipment smashed, lions and tigers 
running loose. Even the indomitable 


Brad, on whom everything depends, is 
cy 


knocked out. The situation is all but 
hopeless. But if anybody thinks a little 
thing like a train wreck out in the middle 
of nowhere can stop the show from open- 
ing next day on schedule, they’ve reck- 
oned without the film’s real hero, the 
man who makes the Ringling Brothers, 
Barnum & Bailey Circus truly the 
greatest show on earth—the master show- 
man of them all—Cecil B. DeMille. 


It’s a Big Country is a film with an 
expansive title and spurts of narration 
by Louis Calhern that sound like pretty 


Father (Frederic March) argues over son 
with teacher in “It’s a Big Country.” 


chesty Chamber of Commerce stuff. 
Actually, it’s about as smartly written, 
well-played, and moving a picture as I’ve 
seen in a long time. This MGM offering 
by Dore Schary is not one story, but a 
package of short-story dramas about var- 
ious aspects of American life. It begins 
in the club car of a moving train. James 
Whitmore is a talkative person who 
thinks America is a great country. Wil- 
liam Powell, as a professor who only 
wants to be left alone, is pestered into 
asking him which America he’s talking 
about. Is it historical America? Geo- 
graphical America? The America of 
many races and backgrounds? Literary 
America? The America of a minute ago 
or a minute from now? The America 
that is never the same? His tormentor 
retreats in understandable confusion, and 
the film is off to a provocative start. 

The first episode has to do with an 
elderly Irish lady in Boston who has 
been overlooked by the census and would 


like to be counted before she dies. Ethel 
Barrymore plays the role delightfully. 
Then there’s an epitome of the role of 
Negroes in American life. A remarkable 
galaxy it is, too. The racial theme is 
continued in the next two stories. One is 
a sensitively played drama of love-at- 
first-sight, involving Janet Leigh, as one 
of the five daughters of a widowed Hun- 
garian father, and Gene Kelly (star of 
An American in Paris) as Icarus Xena- 
phon, a Greek. The other is a very sim 
ple but effective story in which Marjorie 
Main, as the mother of a son lost in 
Korea, has a moving experience revolv- 
ing around anti-Semitism. This is fol 
lowed by a comic sketch in which 
Frederic March plays an Italian papa 
who doesn’t want his son to wear 
glasses. 

In a story written by Dore Schary him. 
self, Van Johnson plays the role of a 
young cleric acting as the summer re 
placement for the rector of a large Wash- 
ington church. He discovers that in these 
United States the President, as a 
rishioner, is no different from any ot 
member of his congregation. (One is 
reminded of the story of the late Peter 
Marshall's encounter with a_ church 
member, excited over the presence in 
the congregation of the Secretary of the 
Navy. The parishioner asked what spe 
cial recognition was planned for the 
occasion. Dr. Marshall is reported to 
have replied, “Madam, the floor in front 
of the pulpit in this church is level.”) 
The film winds up with Gary Cooper 
in a sly speech on the exaggerated stories 
people tell about Texas. It’s a good pic 
ture, and in an oblique way it probably 
does more for the brotherhood of man 
than some of the excellent films that 
have tackled the subject head-on. 


It is interesting to note that the 
biggest money-making picture in 1951 
was David and-Bathsheba (Twentieth 
Century-Fox) with an estimated gross 
of $7,000,000 in film rentals. Nearest 
competitors were MGM's trio — Show 
Boat ($5,200,000), An American if 
Paris ($4,500,000), and The Great 
Caruso ($4,500,000). One hundred and 
thirty-one features each grossed 
$1,000,000 or more. 
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Folklore 
of the Skeptics 


By CHAD WALSH 


ELIGION is a way of escaping from 

the realities of life — if you live a 
good life you don’t need to bother with 
religion—religion and reason are deadly 
enemies—religious people can’t have any 
fun.” These are some of the bits of mod- 
em folklore that George Hedley, chap- 
lain and professor of sociology and eco- 
nomics at Mills College, demolishes in a 
witty and probing book, The Supersti- 
tions of the Irreligious (Macmillan, New 
York, 140 pages, $2.50). 

Skeptics are a very miscellaneous lot, 
of course. A few of them are well enough 
read in theology and church history to 
be able to raise objections that command 

t and a serious attempt to deal 
Oe then. But the vast majority of ag- 
nostics have never submitted to the dis- 
cipline and concentrated study that give 
aman the right to say, “T've examined 
religion and found it wanting.” The 
typical skeptic of the wisecracking sort, 
who can dismiss two thousand years of 
Christianity with a wave of the hand, 
knows only the scraps of information and 
misinformation he picked up in Sunday 
school at the age of eleven, and the dis- 
jointed fragments of sermons preached 
twenty or forty years ago and only half 
understood at the time. 

Dr. Hedley is really battling a “cli- 
mate of opinion” which is very common 
among the reasonably well educated— 
the assumption that you really don't 
have to think deeply about religion, be- 
cause “everybody” (everybody who 
counts) knows there’s nothing to it. He 
wages his battle with sharp weapons 
and scores many points. For example, he 
proves that the study of the Bible is not 
quite the same thing today that it was 
in the time of the founding fathers; the 
methods of historical research yield as 
tich a harvest to the student of the Tes- 
taments as to the student of Roman his- 
tory, and the seminaries are full of 
specialists who fearlessly and in full 
faith are willing to use all the tools of 
scholarship to deepen their understand- 


ing of the Bible. 


This is only one example, In all, the 
aithor rakes up ten separate “supersti- 
tions,” and in each case shows that they 
ae based on half knowledge or no 
knowledge or on contact with a one- 
sided and untypical variety of Chris- 
tianity. If you have ever felt tongue-tied 
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and at a loss for answers when your 
unbelieving friends begin their sweeping 
wisecracks, there is an abundant store 
of good ammunition in this brief book. 

Another outstanding book, but one 
mainly concerned with problems that 
exist inside the Christian fellowship, is 
F. W. Dillistone’s The Structure of the 
Divine Society (Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 263 pages, $4.00). Dr. Dil- 
listone is concerned with what increas- 
ingly looms as the biggest obstacle in 
the way of church reunion—the question, 
“What is the Church?” 

To many Christians, especially in the 
more liberal Protestant churches, the 
answer is simple—“The Church is an 
organization of people who have the 
same ideals and want to express them 








George Hedley 


together and work together for common 
purposes.” But, as Dr. Dillistone easily 
makes clear, the main Christian tradition 
has thought of the Church as something 
much more than a religious equivalent 
of the Kiwanis or Rotary Club. 

The two principal ideas of the Church 
have always been that of “the social 
organism” and that of “the covenant 
society.” The first concept, which is 
characteristic of the Episcopal Church, 
is almost biological. The Church is like 
a tree. The roots and trunk are Christ, 
and through him flows the life that feeds 
the individual Christians. The second 
concept, that of the covenant society, 
has been especially developed by the 
Presbyterians. Here the emphasis is on 
the relationship between God and the 
people who have been called to have a 
special relationship with him. Obviously, 
this second way of looking at the Church 
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has a close affinity with the Old Testa- 
ment belief that the Hebrews were a 
unique or “chosen” people. 

Very often, in discussions (and heated 
arguments) about the nature of the 
Church, it is tacitly assumed that the 
answer must be “either-or.” Dr. Dil- 
listone insists that it is “both-and.” The 
two concepts have existed side by side 
from the earliest days. They must be 
combined to do justice to the Church in 
its fullness. And if that can be done, the 
author maintains, the most important of 
all steps will have been taken toward 
healing the divisions that separate one 
denomination from another. The book is 
not light reading, but anyone seriously 
concerned with the movement for 
church reunion will find it extremely 
rewarding, and worth the hard thought 
which it demands. 


In Brief 


Three remarkably good pamphlets: 

Horace H. Underwood, Tragedy and 
Faith in Korea (Friendship Press, New 
York, 50c). A brief history of Korea and 
description of the people, followed by 
an outline of Presbyterian missionary 
| work. 
| 





John Oliver Nelson. Every Occupa- 
tion a Christian Calling (Associated 
Press, New York, 10c). A series of yard- 
sticks to help you judge whether your 
work is Christian. I imagine this leaflet 
would provide good and provocative 
reading for discussion groups. 


Alan Paton, South Africa Today 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 175, New 
York, 25c). The author of the best-selling 
novel, Cry, the Beloved Country, here 
presents in moving language and in a 
spirit of Christian compassion the tragic 
dilemma of South Africa and its attempts 
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to create a white man’s world in a land 
| where the blacks are the vast majority. 
| Though Mr. Paton sees clearly enough 
|that any thoughtful Christian must be 
|on the side of the natives, who demand 
nothing more than plain justice, he does 
not let his love for them turn into hatred 
for their oppressors. 


C. P. Snow, The Masters (Macmillan, 
New York, 387 pages, $3.50). A quiet 
and beautifully written novel by an 
author who will bear watching. This is 
a more sustained work than his earlier 
Time of Hope. The present book, which 
deals with the intrigues in a British col- 
lege when a new master is about to be 
elected, has no love interest and no 
violent action to create excitement, but 
depth of character study and the insight 
into human emotions lies the reader 





engrossed to the end. 


Joachim Wach, Types of Religious 
Experience: Christian and Non-Chris- 
tian (University of Chicago Press, Chi. 
cago, 275 pages, $3.50). One of the 
outstanding professors of comparative 
religion, himself a deeply committed 
Christian, here surveys the religions ey. 
perience of mankind. He has an eye both 
for the experiences found in almost ev 
faith and for the unique things of each 
religion. This book has the advantage of 
being written by a scholar who has a 
profound grasp of religion from the in 
side as well as the outside. 


Theodore Parker Ferris, This Is the 
Day (Cloister Press Book, Wilcox ¢> Fol. 
lett, Chicago, 191 pages, $2.50). A series 
of simple and sometimes quite moving 
sermons, mostly of counsel and encour 
agement. 


W. D. P. Warren, Mid-Century Ap- 
praisal of Civilization (Philosophical 
Library, New York, 80 pages, $3.75). A 
curious and intriguing book, consisting 
mostly of charts (frequency of wars, in- 
crease of public debt, rise in consump. 
tion of alcohol, etc.) designed to prove 
that civilization is on the downgrade. 
There are other reasons besides those 
given by Mr. Warren to believe that he 
may be right, but his method is perilous. 
One could prepare charts of the exten- 
sion of educational opportunities and 
social services to prove the opposite 
conclusion. In other words, charts and 
statistics prove what you want them to 
prove. However, the book is a nove 
approach to an urgent problem, and the 
author has some wise (if oversimplified) 
things to say about the way the down 
ward descent of civilization can be 
arrested. 
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Question: From several states: What is 
the source of the phrase added to the 
Lord’s Prayer: “For Thine . . . . Amen”? 
Who put it into the prayer? Or do 
scholars not know? I know Roman 
Catholics are not allowed to repeat the 
words. 


Answer: The phrase “For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
forever. Amen” (Matthew 6:13) does 
not appear in the earliest and most ac- 
curate Greek manuscripts of the New 
Testament. It first appears in a sixth- 
century manuscript, the Washington 
Gospels, now in Washington, D.C. It 
also occurs in several eighth-, ninth-, and 
tenth-century manuscripts. It occurs in 
almost all of the later manuscripts. 

You must remember that the only 
way the books of the New Testament 
could be reproduced for fourteen hun- 
dred years was to copy them by hand. 
During this time, marginal comments 
were often made on the edge of a page. 
The next scribe who copied the manu- 
script sometimes copied the marginal 
note into the body of the text itself. 
New Testament scholars know that this 
is true, for they have actually found 
many of these successive steps. This is 
what happened in this case. 

As the prayer ends in the earlier 
manuscripts, “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion but deliver us from evil,” it may 
have seemed somewhat abrupt. So, for 
liturgical reasons, someone made the 
addition about which you ask, ¢losing it 
with the “Amen.” This addition is quite 
in harmony with the spirit of the prayer, 
and I think it quite right and proper for 
Christians to use it. 

You might be interested to know that 
there are a number of variations of this 
addition. One reads: “For thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, forever, Amen.” 

The Christian Church developed its 
service out of the synagogue services. In 
these, discourses or prayers were often 
closed with a doxology. The concluding 
Phrase which we use for the Lord’s 
Prayer is very similar to some of the 
doxologies used in the synagogues. The 
idea of the addition may have come 
from that source. These liturgical addi- 
tions had the effect of adding reverence 
and dignity to the service. 

The Roman Catholics do not repeat 
these words because they do not occur 
in the Vulgate. When Jerome made this 
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translation, 384 a.p., the Greek manu- 
scripts which he used did not have these 
words. 


Question: From California: I have sev- 
eral relatives who are Seventh Day 


Adventists. They argue that we are} 
wrong in worshiping on Sunday, that | 


we should worship on Saturday, the 
seventh day of the week. 


Answer: In January, 1951, I answered 
a question. similar to this. But it seems 
necessary to discuss it a little more fully, 
for some earnest Christians are sincerely 
troubled because of the propaganda 
they encounter. 


The Seventh Day Adventists claim | 
that the Christian world has made an| 


error in appointing the first day of the 
week as the “Christian Sabbath.” They 
blame the Roman Church for this. How- 
ever, this is one charge against the 
Roman Church which is not true. 

The Seventh Day Adventist group did 
not come into existence until about 
1845, about eighteen centuries after the 
first Christians began to worship on the 
first day, instead of the seventh. To 
prove their point, the Adventists must 
ignore the testimony of the New Testa- 
ment and of Christian history. Most of 
their ideas of the Sabbath are drawn 
from the Old Testament. No one denies 
that the keeping of the seventh day was 
obligatory upon the Hebrews. 


fundamental weakness of the Adventists | 
is that they fail to understand the differ- | 


ence between the religion of the Old 
Testament and that of the New. Of 
course, there is much that is funda- 
mentally the same, but there are also 
some things that are very different. 

It was the Resurrection of Christ on 
the first day of the week (Matthew 28:1; 
Mark 16:2; Luke 24:1; John 20:1,19) 
that caused the disciples to begin to 
worship on the first day. That became 
the Christian’s holy day. The Adventists 
argue that Luke 23:56 states that the 
disciples rested on the Sabbath, while 
Christ was in the tomb, and therefore, 
the Christian Church still observed the 
seventh-day Sabbath. But this took place 
before the Resurrection. Never are we 
told that after the Resurrection the 
Christians gathered together on the sev- 
enth day for worship. In Acts 20:7, the 
disciples assembled on the first day of 
the week to break bread. 

The Adventists argue 
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Explain, Please 


preached in the synagogues on the 
bath (Acts 13:14, 42-44; 17:2; 18:4 
therefore, Christians should worship it 
the seventh day. The fact that Paul 
preach in the synagogues on the seve: 
day is true, but the conclusign of ¢ 
Adventists as to its meaning is wra 
for the simple reason that Paul 
preaching to Jews and proselytes. 
missionary to these people, he 
where they were assembled for worsh 
at the time that he knew they would] 
there. When preaching in Corinth ag 
missionary (Acts 18:4), he preached 
the day that he could get a Jewish au 
ence; when a Christian church 
formed in Corinth, the members a 
bled on the first day of the week 
their own worship (I Corinthians 16: 
This was a deliberate move to bre 
away from the synagogue and its p 
tices. The synagogue had already beg 
to persecute the Christians, so they 
drew where they might worship in thei 
own way. They chose the day of the 
Resurrection as their day of worship. 

Ignatius of Antioch, who died in 107 
A.D., wrote the church at Magnesia 
(Magnesians, chapter 9) discussing the 
breaking away of the Christians from 
the seventh day as the Sabbath in order 
to worship on the first. By his time, this 
was a universal practice. The Didache, 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
120 a.p., also refers to the custom of 
Christians to assemble for worship on 
the Lord’s Day, the first day of the 
week (see chapter 14). 

It was on the Lord’s Day (Revelation 
1:10) that the Seer of Patmos saw his 
great vision which was embodied in the 
book of Revelation. The Seventh Day 
Adventists deny that this Lord’s Day, 
kuriake hemera, is the same as the first 
day of the week. But the Church has 
always so understood it. In fact, the 
word kuriake, “Lord’s,” became the reg- 
ular word for Sunday i in Christian Greek 
usage; and it is today, in modern Greek, 
the word for Sunday. 


If the Seventh Day Adventists want 
to worship on Saturday, let them do 80; 
they cannot hurt anyone by so doing 
But when they insist that all in Chris 
tendom are wrong until they worship on 
the seventh day, it is time to review the 
facts. The facts are against the use of 
the seventh day of.the week as the Chris 
tian day of worship. 


“If Citrist is not 
divine, every impulse 
of the Christian world 
falls to a lower octave, 
and light and love and 
hope decline.” 
—Henry Ward Beecher 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 


BILL RUNS 


HE rope snapped with a twang and 

Bill hit the ground with a jarring 
thump. Painfully he got to his feet and 
brushed off his jeans. Then, all at once, 
Bill remembered what his mother had 
said about playing on the neighbor's 
clothesline while she was away at work. 

“Gee, I can’t go home. The folks will 
be awful mad,” muttered Bill as he 
ducked behind the shrubbery and 
headed for the street. There seemed to 
be only one thing to do. “I'm going to 
mun away,” Bill decided. 

Only he didn’t really run. He walked 
down the street, away from his home, 
wondering where he would go first. It 
was early twilight—not quite time for 
the street lights to come on and yet dark 
enough to make it hard to recognize 
anyone. 

All of a sudden there ahead was 
Uncle John, coming toward him. “Well, 
now,” Uncle John said, “if it isn’t Bill. 
Where are you going in such a hurry, 
fella? It's almost suppertime.” 

“I don’t care. I’m not going home,” 
Bill blurted out. “I'm going to find me 
a job.” 

“Say, that’s fine, but isn’t a ten-year- 
old a little young to find a job by him- 
self?” Uncle John asked. “Better come 
on over to my house and have supper, 
and maybe I can help you find one.” 

“I don’t think I'd better,” Bill said. 
Tve got to find a place to stay. It’s 
getting pretty dark.” 

“Sure it is,” agreed Uncle John, “but 
& fellow can’t find a job on an empty 
stomach. Aunt Mary's baking cherry 
®@bbler tonight. Come on over and eat 
With us, and then we'll try to hunt you 
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a job. Anything wrong at home?” 

“Oh, no. I just decided to go away,” 
Bill said quickly. 

“Good. I'm glad you're not running 
away from anything,” replied Uncle 
John, and his voice sounded sort of re- 
lieved. “A lot of fellows run away from 
trouble at home and those fellows gen- 
erally find out the world’s full of trouble, 
too.” 

“I can take care of myself,” said Bill. 

“Sure you can,” said Uncle John. 
“You're big and strong and not afraid 
of trouble.” 

Uncle John pushed open the door at 
his house and waited for Bill to go in- 
side. The kitchen was fragrant with 
cooking. 

Bill was starved. He had played hard 
at school, and everything tasted mighty 
good. He didn’t mind taking a second 
helping of cherry cobbler when Aunt 
Mary insisted. 

Uncle John grinned. “Seems just like 
when our Jim was home. He always 
wanted more cobbler too. He went away 
from home once, too, when he was about 
your age—broke the window on the ga- 
rage and decided he'd rather run away 
than tell us about it.” 

“He did?” Bill said, looking up 
“Where did he go?” 

“Oh, he didn’t go far. He went for a 
walk and thought it over,” replied Uncle 
John. “Then he came back for supper. 
We were mighty proud of him.” 

“We certainly were,” Aunt Mary said. 
“It took real courage for him to come 
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back, because I reckon we'd told him 
fifty times not to throw his ball against 
the garage wall. Jim washed the car five 
times to pay for the window.” 

Bill stirred his cobbler around and 
around. “I broke my neighbor's clothes- 
line today, while Mother was at work. 
That’s why I can’t go home.” 

Uncle John seemed surprised, but he 
thought of an idea. “You know, Bill, it 
wouldn't take ten minutes to splice that 
clothesline if someone would hold the 
flashlight for me.” 

“You—you mean you'll he!p me fix it?” 

“Sure. Call your mother and tell her 
you'll be home in a jiffy to explain things, 
and we'll go fix that line right now.” 

Bill and Uncle John hurried up the 
street to the Brown’s house. When they 
reached the front porch, Bill stopped 
and looked at Uncle John. “Please wait 
a minute on me,” he said and dashed up 
to the door. 

When Mrs. Brown opened the door 
Bill said, “I'm sorry about your clothes- 
line, Mrs. Brown. I didn’t mean to 
break it. I'm going to fix it now if you 
don’t mind. Uncle John is going to help 
me. 


M rs. Brown smiled. “I'm awfully glad 
you came and told me, Bill. You just go 
ahead and fix it, then.” 

Bill followed Uncle John around the 
house. “How do you feel now, boy?” 
Uncle John asked. 

“Fine,” Bill answered. 

“If you hold that light steady for me, 
we ought to be done with this job in 
two shakes of a lamb’s tail.” 
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our church 


can do what these other Presbyterian 
churches have done during the past 3 years 
with Wells advice and assistance 


$600,000 New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C. 
316,000 First Presbyterian Church, Johnson City, Tennessee 
290,000 First Presbyterian Church, Shreveport, Louisiana 
284,000 Decatur Presbyterian Church, Decatur, Georgia 
250,000 South Highland Presbyterian Church, Birmingham, Ala. 


208,000 Trinity Presbyterian Church, Montgomery, Alabama 
204,000 Riverside Presbyterian Church, Jacksonville, Florida 
163,000 First & Calvary Presbyterian Church, Springfield, Mo. 
151,000 First Presbyterian Church, Endicott, New York 
151,000 First Presbyterian Church, Anderson, South Carolina 
150,000 Preston Hollow Presbyterian Church, Dallas, Texas 
150,000 First Presbyterian Church, Gainesville, Florida 
F. HERBERT WELLS 

Chairman of the Board, 135,000 First Presbyterian Church, Cumberland, Maryland 

em a tote Rm 128,000 Gordon Street Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia 

Sieceth.’ Seentaandiin, Ohio 125,000 Westminster Presbyterian Church, Alexandria, Virginia 

- : : 125,000 Palma Ceia Presbyterian Church, Tampa, Florida 


a 118,000 The Presbyterian Church, Daytona Beach, Florida 

: 107,000 Hemphill Presbyterian Church, Fort Worth, Texas 
104,000 Warner Memorial Presbyterian Church, Kensington, Md. 
103,000 First Presbyterian Church, Waycross, Georgia 


100,000 First Presbyterian Church, Baytown, Texas 
90,000 Central United Presbyterian Church, Omaha, Nebraska 
89,000 Glen Avon Presbyterian Church, Duluth, Minnesota 
88,000 First Presbyterian Church, Savannah, Georgia 
84,000 Falls Church Presbyterian Church, Falls Church, Virginia 
81,000 Northridge Presbyterian Church, Dallas, Texas 
80,000 First Presbyterian Church, Brunswick, Georgia 
Presl beg ie> ae : 58,000 St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church; Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 
yee “~ song age ar 53,000 Southeast Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, Missouri 
ions; Trustee, New York F ‘ 
Avenue Preciytertan Cherch, 50,000 Cascade Road Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia 
Washington, D. C. 50,000 Paterson Memorial Presbyterian Church, Sarnia, Ont., Canad 


> Any minister or responsible layman can secure advice concerning 
the fund-raising plans of bis own church merely by writing or phoning the 
nearest Wells Organizations office. You assume no obligation for yourself 
or your church by seeking our counsel during the planning stages of a 
building fund or expanded-budget project. 


ORGANIZATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 546 TERMINAL TOWER, MAin 1-0490 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 1719 FLATIRON BUILDING, Algonquin 4-9181 








* ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 809 MORTGAGE GUARANTEE BUILDING, Alpine 2728 


CHURCH FORT WORTH, TEXAS, 1407 ELECTRIC BUILDING, FAnnin 9374 


FUND - RAISING 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 1012 W.O.W. BUILDING, JAckson 3100 
ENGINEERS 





PRESBYTERIAN 








